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Blessed gentleness for your complexion! Ivory Soap is 
white—the color of purity. Has the fresh, clean fragrance of 
purity. And there’s no tight, dry feeling after washing. 
Regular lipase care leaves your skin supple with inner 


moisture for a wondrous pure look—That Ivory Look! 


More doctors advise Ivory than any other soap 


The gentleness you trust for 
a baby’s sensitive skin 
makes Ivory a very special 
soap for yours. 
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RCA VICTOR POPULAR ALBUM CLUB 
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18 ALBUMS DESCRIBED BELOW 
: FOR ONLY $3 98 [ RETAIL VALUE UP TO $24.90] 
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...1f you agree to buy five albums from 


the Club during the next twelve months 
from at least 100 to be made available 


OE  e  O 


PAHs exciting new plan, under the direction of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, enables you to have 

on tap a variety of popular music for family fun and 
happier parties .. . and at an immense saving. More- 
over, once and for all, it takes bewilderment out of 
building such a well-balanced collection. YOU PAY 
FAR LESS FOR ALBUMS THIS WAY than if you buy 
them haphazardly. For example, the extraordinary 
introductory offer described above can represent as 
much as a 40% saving in your first year of mem- 
-bership. THEREAFTER YOU SAVE ALMOST 334%. 
After buying the five albums called for in this offer, 
you will receive a free 12-inch 33% R.P.M. album, 
with a nationally advertised price of at least $3.98, 
for every two albums purchased. A WIDE CHOICE OF 
RCA VICTOR ALBUMS will be described each month. 
-One will be singled out as the album-of-the-month. — 
If you want it, you do nothing; it will come to you 
automatically. If you prefer one of the alternates— 
or nothing at all in any month—you can make your 
wishes known on a form provided. You pay the na- 
tionally advertised price—usually $3.98, at times 
$4.98 (plus a small postage and handling charge). 


ALL ALBUMS ARE 
| 12-INCH 33)4 R.P.M. 
LONG-PLAYING 
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RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN’S 
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YES INDEED! | 
aN TOMMY © 
-\ DORSEY | 
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RCA VICTOR jem 


Moods in Music 


Music for Dining 


THE 
MELACHRINO STRINGS 


SINGING STARS - BROADWAY MUSICALS - JAZZ 
DANCE MUSIC - MOOD MUSIC - COLLECTOR’S ITEMS 
SPOCHOSOSOHHOHOSHSSHSHSSHHHSHSHSHSHHSHHSOHSHSHSHOSHOHOHHHOSLSHSHHHSHHHHHESHSHOHOHOHSHOESESD 


THE RCA VICTOR POPULAR ALBUM CLUB 
CHECK THE FIVE ALBUMS YOU WANT. DO NOT DETACH FROM THE COUPON Bia 'Bocksofthe Mouth Club, Ie, P188-10 
OO WE GET LETTERS Perry [] MARIO LANZA—STU- [] MUSIC FOR DINING 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Como sings 12 standards: DENT PRINCE Hits from Melachrino Strings in hi- Please register me as a member of The rca Victor Popular Alb 
*posin’, ’Deed I Do, : , fi mood music. Tenderly, P bum 
S’posin’, ’Dee etc FE Ge Bae September Song, Char- Club and send me the five albums I have checked at left, for which I 


maine, etc. 


O MOONGLOW Artie 
Shaw. 12 all-time hits from 
"38 to ’43. Begin the_Be- 
guine, Frenesi, Star Dust, 
Nightmare. 


will pay $3.98, plus a small postage and handling charge. I agree to buy 
five other albums offered by the Club within the next twelve months, 
for each of which I will be billed at the nationally advertised price: 
usually $3.98, at times $4.98 (plus a small postage and handling charge). 
Thereafter, I need buy only four such albums in any twelve-month 
period to maintain membership. I may cancel my membership any time 


14 favorites by the exciting 
tenor. 


(1 BING WITH A BEAT 
A Crosby jazz lark with 
Bob Scobey. Whispering, Ex- 
actly Like You, 10 more 


( BELAFONTE Scarlet 
Ribbons, Matilda, Water- 
oy, 8 more. Folk songs, 
ballads, spirituals, calypsos. 


(1 FRANKIE CARLE’S 
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SWEETHEARTS Dancy 
piano, rhythm, on 12 
“girl” songs: Nola, Laura, 
Cecilia, etc. 


old-time evergreens. 


[1 TOMMY DORSEY: YES 
INDEED! Original record- 


PORGY AND BESS 
Highlights from Gershwin’s 
classic. All-star cast fea- 
turing Risé Stevens, Robert 


after buying five albums from the Club (in addition to those included 
in this introductory offer). After my fifth purchase, if I continue, for 
every two albums I buy I may choose a third album free. 


eS _of Pep Ete iN Merrill. 
oogie, ar Dust, etc. 
le aa Uren Sinatra, Berigan, Stafford. [] SWEET SEVENTEEN Name 
° ST se Ames Brothers in 12 stand- 
McKinley, Lullaby of Bird- [] LET'S DANCE WITH ards. Little White Lies, I 494 
ee ee AGES AION ea THE THREE SUNS Forty Don’t Know Why, For Sen- Tess 

Se - S. show tunes, standards in timental Reasons, etc. : 

“society’’ dance medleys. City Zone____State 


1 BRASS & PERCUSSION 
Morton Gould Symphonic 
Band, hi-fi showpiece. 17 
marches, with 8 of Sousa’s 
best. Others by Goldman, 
Gould. 


O JAMAICA Original 
Broadway cast, starring 
Lena Horne. Complete Ar- 
len-Harburg hit score. 
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(1 SOUTH PACIFIC Oriei- 
nal movie sound track re- 
cording of Rodgers-Ham- 
merstein score. New, in 
highest fil 


(1 THE FAMILY ALL TO- 
GETHER Fiedler, Boston 
Pops, light classics: Ravel’s 
Bolero, Clair de Lune, etc. 


DD LET’Ss CHA CHA WITH 
PUENTE Urgently rhythmic 
Latin dance fare in the 
modern, preferred big-band 
style. 


(0 THE EYES OF LOVE 
Hugo Winterhalter’s lush 
orchestra in 12 standards: 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes, 
eT Have Eves for You, 
etc. 


NOTE: If you wish to enroll through an authorized RCA VICTOR dealer, please fill in here: 
Dealer’s Name 


Address 


Zone. State. 


PLEASE NOTE: Send no money. A bill will be sent. Albums can be sent 
only to residents of the U. S., its territories and Canada. Albums for Ca- 
nadian members are made in Canada and shipped duty-free from Ontario. 
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THE SMARTEST GIRLS USE TAMPAX! 


BECAUSE they know that Tampax was in- 
vented by a doctor for the benefit of all 
women—matried or single, active or not! 


BECAUSE they know, too, that with 
Tampax® internal sanitary protection, 
nothing can show—and no one can 
know! 


Because Tampax helps them forget 
about differences in days of the month— 
so sure, so secure do they feel with 
Tampax! 


NO WONDER smart young moderns every- 
where encourage their friends to try 
Tampax—to discover its many benefits! 


TO DISCOVER the comfort, convenience it 
brings! No chafing, bulk or bulges! No 
oder problems! No disposal problems! 


TO DISCOVER new freedom! Freedom to 
swim, shower and bathe—to do what 
you like, whenever you feel like it! 


TO pDIscoveR the pozse, the confidence that 
comes with knowing that you’re at your 
very best! 


NO WONDER millions choose Tampax— 
use it by the billions! Are you a Tampax- 
user? You owe it to yourself to be one. 
Buy Tampax wherever drug products are 
sold—in Regular, Super or Junior absorb- 
encies. Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, 
Massachusetts. 


Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 
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Ann Mosher, Editor Jack Zasorin, Art Director 

Teresa Buxton, Managing Editor Frances Maly, Associate Art Director 
Claire Safran, Associate Editor Joan Clarke, Assistant Art Director 
Gay Miyoshi, Assistant Editor Bud Goode, West Coast Editor 


PEOPLE ON THE AIR 


What's New on the East Coast. . by Peter Abbott 
What’s New on the West Coast : by Bud Goode 
How to Avoid TV Repair Frauds. . by Harold Baron 
Larry Dean Sings Out Ae by Martin Cohen 
Sweet As Sugar Candy (Dianne ee by Eunice Field 
Why Milton Berle’s Coming Back to TV by Herbert Kamm 
It’s All in Fun (Peter Lind Hayes and Mary Healy) ....by Alice Francis 
Tough-Talking Softie (Groucho Marx) by Eden Marx 
Maverick Trail to Romance (Jack Kelly) by Margaret Waite 
Ralph Edwards’ Reunions by Fredda Balling 
Smorgasbord in Season (recipes by Alice Frost) 

TNT Boy From Texas (Jimmy Dean) 

The Wonderful World of Walter O’Keefe..............by Diane Isola 


FEATURES IN FULL COLOR 


The Texan Takes it Easy (Rory Calhoun) by Peer J. Oppenheimer 
A Wedding Ring for Teacher (Joan Hotchkis) by Paul Denis 
Loye Isn’t a Sometime Thing (Ronnie Burns) by Nancy Anderson 
“Today Is Ours” (Patricia Benoit)..................by Frances Kish 


YOUR LOCAL STATION 


“T Just Love Living” 

The Record Players: by Bud Connell 
Just a Perfect Friendship (Ken Collins and eee Kane of KXYZ).... 
Tea and Tigers (John Bentley of African Patrol) 

A Heart That Wants a Home (Jack Turner of WSAF-TV)........... 
Mother Is a Minstrel (Bash Kennett of Sing Hi—Sing Lo).......... 


YOUR SPECIAL SERVICES 


TV Rapvio Mirror Goes to the Movies 
Information Booth 


New Patterns for You (smart wardrobe suggestions) 


Beauty: She Can Do a Thing With Her Hair (Shari Lewis) 
by Harriet Segman 


New Designs for Living (Needlecraft and transfer patterns) 


Cover portrait of Dianne Lennon and Larry Dean courtesy of ABC-TV 


BUY YOUR NOVEMBER ISSUE EARLY e ON SALE OCTOBER 2 
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ONLY 50c 
AT ALL NEWSSTANDS NOW 


This wonderful TV-RADIO ALBUM is 
available at your favorite magazine 
counter—now. Get your copy at 
once, before they are all gobbled up! 
Only 50¢. If your newsdealer is sold 
out, mail coupon with 50¢. But don't 
} delay—this Album sells out as soon 
as it is placed on sale. 


: 
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New and 

exciting pictures 

of your all-time 
favorites, as well as 
dramatic photographs 
of the new stars 


Just as the new season gets under way, the edi- 
tors of TV RADIO MIRROR have produced a 
beautiful picture album for you. Here are excit- 
ing pictures of the new shows and the new stars. 
Here also are gorgeous pictures of your all-time 
favorites in new roles. Mind you, each picture in 
this wonderful Album is a gem. In fact, the full- 
page portraits are so beautiful that you will want 
to cut them out and frame them. In addition, this 
great Album tells you about all the latest engage- 
ments, marriages, divorces and babies in radio 
land. For the latest pictures of every famous 
radio and television personality rush to your 


' favorite magazine counter and get your copy of 


TV-RADIO ALBUM. Only 50¢, while they last. 


r 
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: BARTHOLOMEW HOUSE, INC. : 
: Dept. RM-1058 : 
| 205 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. : 
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WHAT'S NEW 


By PETER ABBOTT 


Meet my folks, said Patti Page, but 
Charles needed UNIVAC to count ‘em. 


Danger, Keep Out: TV producers 
are acting offish about Jerry Lee 
Lewis. . . . Tommy Leonetti will not 
return to Your Hit Parade. Dorothy | 
Collins, after a year’s absence, re- | 
turns. Oldtimer Johnny Desmond | 
will be a new face in the show’s line- 
up.... Cheesecake a-plenty on CBS- | 
TV, September 6. That’s the night of | 
“Miss America” telecast.... Former | 
“Miss America,” Bess Myerson, plan- || 
ning a quiet Mexican divorce after | 
many attempts at reconciliation.... | 
Recession Note: Robert Q. Lewis will 
pass up his annual European vaca- | 
tion... . Research outfit in New Jer- | 
sey reports a recent survey shows | 
that Sinatra-Boone-Como fans make | 
B or better in their high-school | 
courses. So, if you want to score in 
Latin, grab up Pat’s new Dot album, | 
“Stardust,” really a lovely collection | 
of love songs which establish Pat as | 
the best balladeer since Crosby. Or | 
solve your trigonometry with Victor's | 
new album, “Como’s Gold Records,” | 
which includes all of Perry’s best- | 
sellers. Better get both if you want 
straight A’s. . . . Victor Borge | 
switches to NBC this season....Too | 
Late, Too Little Dept.: Charles Van 
Doren, winner of $120,000, now has a 
tax deduction, baby Elizabeth, pre- 
sented by his wife, the former Ger- | 


aldine Ann Bernstein. . . . To each his 
own: Garroway relaxes by thumbing | 
through a dictionary....Itsawom- | 


an’s world: Kathryn Murray refused 
a summer show, said a fall slot or 
nothing, and so she gets a half-hour 
in NBC-TV’s fall schedule. .. . The 
new Donna Reed Show is being de- 
scribed as a kind of “mother knows 
best.” .. . And fact, not fiction: A 
tobacco sponsor is having his an- 


6 Rey "1 it it ae , ; nouncer hypnotized before filming | 
Here's Marjorie Lord ''before.'' The “after'’ is a new chemise hairdo, cut cig commercials. Now, how sincere 


over the protests of TV spouse Danny Thomas. Her real-life groom approves. can you get? 


Rugged Ed Murrow, the newsman who wins the most Republican Alan Bunce plays Democrat Al Smith, with 
awards and smokes the most cigarettes, has a mad on. Henry Jones as Louis Howe, Ralph Bellamy as F.D.R. 


Bunce with a Bounce: Celebrating 
his twentieth year in radio is Alan 
Bunce, famed as Albert in the Ethel 
And Albert series, and still playing 
Peg Lynch’s “husband,” five days 
a week on CBS Radio’s The Couple 
Next Door. Alan recalls, “I was the 
first Young Dr. Malone. My third 
child, Virginia, was born during that 
period, so they decided to call Dr. 
Malone’s new baby by the same name. 
Both girls are nicknamed ‘Jill.’ Jerry 
Malone’s Jill is still in the dramatic 
series, and mine is now a young lady 
of seventeen who served as an ap- 
prentice this past summer at the 
Westport Playhouse.” He has two 
sons, both in overseas service. Be- 
sides radio and TV, Alan is playing 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith in the Broad- 
way production, “Sunrise at Campo- 
bello,” starring Ralph Bellamy as 
F.D.R. This is Broadway’s biggest 
' dramatic success, with an assured 
‘long run before translation into a 

movie. Backstage, Alan responded to 

several questions. Is his schedule 

rough? “No. Neither radio nor stage 

requires preparation and I love both. 

Tve been Peg’s radio husband about 

fourteen years—ever since Richard 
_ Widmark left the part of Albert for 

Hollywood—and it’s so much fun. 
| Peg Lynch, who not only plays the 
’ wife but writes the whole show, is a 
genius in creating domestic comedy. 
' Well, everyone knows that.” How 
’ does he feel as a Republican playing 
Al Smith? “Well, I'm not party- 
' bound. Sure, some of my Democratic 
' friends call me a reactionary. But, up 
in Stamford, where I live, they know 
"me as an ardent Roosevelt man and 
‘call me an abandoned liberal. Any- 

way, the play is about a guy—not 
about politics—with great human 

values, and every night we have 

dozens of (Continued on page 15) 


Handsome Richard Crenna's tan is ''the real McCoy." He gets it on sun-and- 
surf holidays with daughter Seanna, co-star Kathy Nolan, and his wite Renni. 


For What's New On The West Coast. See Page 6 
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Crew's in, but “Mardi Gras" stars got liberty only atter shearing by studio 
barbers. L. to r.: Richard Sargent, Gary Crosby, Pat Boone, Tommy Sands. 


ou SAy “grandfather” and Art 
Linkletter grunts. Art certainly 
doesn’t look like a granddad, and 
chances are he’ll still be going strong 
twenty years from now, at which time 
he'll probably be Hollywood’s youngest 
looking great-grandfather. Son 
Jack Linkletter writes from New York 
that the worst is over and that he and 
wife Bobbie are having a ball seeing all 
the shows, getting grand treatment 
from the Easterners. No matter what 
happens to Haggis Baggis this fall, Jack 
will definitely return to Hollywood to 
finish his senior year at U.S.C. and for 
Bobbie to have her baby... . Speaking 
of fall shows, we’re still betting Chey- 
enne’s Clint Walker, newcomer Ty 
Hardin, and Sugarfoot’s Will Hutchins 
will be seen together next season. 
Maverick’s Jim Garner is showing Ty 
the ropes. He introduced him to his 
business agent, and takes Ty golfing 
with him every Sunday. Ty is grateful 
enough to let Jim beat him every third 
game. 
Speaking of being grateful, plans are 
being made for all of the Mouseketeers— 


whose contracts were dropped by Walt 
Disney—to do a local Hollywood TV 
show of their own, slotted opposite the 
network Mickey Mouse Club. 

Tommy Sands looks great with his 
new “crew” haircut. Tommy, Pat Boone 
and Gary Crosby were all sheared for 
their roles in 20th’s “Mardi Gras.” The 
boys sing four trios in the picture. In 
one, Pat and Tommy are supposed to 
hoist ex-footballer Gary onto a top 
bunk. But Gary, who came out of the 
Army with added muscles, wouldn't 
budge. .. . Rumor says Gary will have 
his own show on ABC, a la Dick Clark. 
. .. Meanwhile, back at the estate, Pat 
Boone has had to ring his 100-foot-high 
balconies with chicken wire, so the kids 
won't fall off. 

Speaking of high places, pert new 
actress Judi Meredith and a handful of 
friends, accompanied by a married 
chaperone, are taking sleeping bags on 
a hike along the John Muir Trail, which 
stretches from Canada to California on 
the top of the Sierra Nevada range. 
Judi says, “It may take us fifteen years, 
but we intend to get over the trail, 


For What's New On The East Coast. See Page 4 


Ernie Ford vacationed in _ Islands, 
while Molly Bee kept tabs on Darryl. 


On leave from Bob Cummings Show, 
Ann 8B. Davis rode 20,000 miles. 


little by little, during each vacation.” 
Alfred Hitchcock and his wife have 
taken their sports cars to their North- 
ern California ranch, where Hitch is 
spending his summer relaxing—and 
making wine. Hitch, a connoisseur, ad- 
mits he only uses his wine for cooking. 
Did you know .. . Hugh Beaumont, 
who stars as Ward Cleaver in Leave It 
To Beaver, is a licensed Methodist 
minister... .Fury’s Peter Graves is big 
Jim Arness’s brother. . . . Will Hutch- 
ins’ favorite color is blue. When he and 
his mother had their house painted re- 
cently, Will wanted it blue, naturally. 
But his mother wouldn’t have it. So 
they compromised and Will has the 
only house in Hollywood today with a 
blue chimney and blue mailbox. 
Hollywood Hero: Tennessee Ernie 
Ford is a big man in the eyes of his 
two young assistants, Jim Loakes and 
Ken Thompson. Ernie, on vacation at 
the Hawaiian Village in Hawaii, is 
picking up their tabs, too, for a six- 
week stay. Ernie has just finished set- 
ting up a scholarship for agricultural 
students at Fresno State. And, next 
season, @ la Godfrey, he will do several 
shows from his California ranch. 
Have Car, Will Travel: Ann B. 


Grateful for his success, Maverick’s Jim Garner—here on This Is Your Life, 
with daughters Kimberly, Greta, and wife Lois—is helping another newcomer. 


Davis, Schultzy on The Bob Cum- 
mings Show, started out to do a two- 
week summer-stock appearance in 
Chicago. Emmy-winner Annie was so 
successful that the show was moved 
from Chicago to Indianapolis to Phila- 
delphia. Driving her own sports car, 
Ann’s two-week stint turned into a 
20,000-mile tour. 

Molly Bee and Darryl Hickman 
made a pact to see each other no matter 
where the other was appearing. So 
Darryl hopped over to catch Molly’s 
act at a Houston night club and then, 
the very next day, Molly flew over to 
see Darryl in a summer-stock appear- 
ance at La Jolla, California. 

Alice Lon is spending a quiet sum- 
mer in Hollywood, while her three 
little Indians are visiting their grand- 
parents in Kilgore, Texas. Alice says 
the peace and quiet are lovely—but, 
every once in a while, she’d enjoy hear- 
ing just one little war whoop... . There 
was a dark spot on Myron Floren’s 
vacation this year—we should say 
“spots,” for his children came down 
with measles. ... Pete Fountain saw 
spots-of his own—on the speckled trout 
he caught at Shell Beach, Louisiana. 

Hugh O’Brian, back from a working 


vacation, refurbishing his new hilltop 
home. At present, he has nothing in it 
except a stove and a bed. 

Rusty Draper says they called young 
Hollywood hopefuls “starlets” in the 
old days, but nowadays they just call 
them “one of the Bob Cummings 
girls.” Incidentally, CBS is thinking of 
making Rusty’s night-time radio strip 
into a daytime strip and then giving it 
the “simulcast” treatment (meaning 
TV, too). 

No Greater Love: From their first 
appearance, the Lennon Sisters had a 
favorite fan family, the Casons, from 
Portland, Oregon. After two years of 
encouragement, the Casons are finally 
moving—lock, stock and _ barrel—to 


Venice, California, where they’ll be- | 


come nearly-next-door-neighbors to 
the girls. Sis Lennon, the girls’ mother, 
is “expecting.” The baby, which will be 
the tenth, is due the first week in Feb- 
ruary but, should it arrive a few days 
early, Sis points out the family will 
have a birthday in every month of the 
year. 

Ever since her accident last year, 
Kathy Nolan has been having head- 
aches and hearing bells ringing—might 
be the romancing (Continued on page11) 


ts fun! Dts fashionable, 
Color your Hair 


SO EASILY—IN 


MINUTES 
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NESTLE COLORINSE 


Glorifies your natural hair shade with 
glamorous color-highlights and silken 
sheen. Removes dulling soap film. 
Quickly rinses in — shampoos out! 
In 12 exciting shades. 29¢ 
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NESTLE COLORTINT 

Intensifies your natural hair shade 
OR .adds thrilling NEW color. 
Blends-in gray. More than a rinse but 
not a permanent dye. Lasts through 3 
shampoos! 10 beautiful shades. 29¢ 


tle 


COLORS YOUR HAIR 


WITHOUT BLEACHING or DYEING 
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Her neighborly deeds are no longer a surprise. But Rozell herself was caught unawares at an on-the-air birthday party. 


— 


For commercials, Rozell often gets an impish assist 


from Bill Autry, son of WRBL-TV's production director. 


n Cotumesus, Georcia, there’s a lively lady who roams 
as freely and as far as did the famed discoverer. 
Rozell Fair Fabiani has decided that almost anything 
under the sun is fair topic for her “women’s interest” 
show. In a typical week, on At Home With Rozell—seen 
weekdays at 9:30 A.M. over Station WRBL-TV—the line- 
up might include flower arrangements; instructions on 
how to prepare a complete Chinese dinner at home; dem- 
onstrations on food-freezing or gardening; a visit from 
the Fort Benning chorus; a lecture-demonstration by the 
Health Department; and an interview on a school of 
speech. 

Most of Rozell’s traveling is in the realm of imagina- 
tion. Last November, though, she logged many thousands 
of actual miles, going as far as Germany to help her 
neighbors. When Rozell learned that the U.S. Army’s 
Third Infantry Division was shipping out from Fort 
Benning to Germany, she did a series of programs de- 
signed to answer the Army wives’ questions on their 
new home. When she started, Rozell knew as little as 
her audience. By the time she'd finished, she’d so im- 
pressed the Defense Department that they invited her 
to prepare a film on life in Columbus, for the Tenth 
Division which would return from Germany to replace 
the Third. They flew the film to Germany, then sent 
Rozell along, too, to accompany it with talks and to take 
films for completion of her “course” on Germany for 
the wives about to be shipped there. 
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That's the happy feeling that goes out 
over the WRBL-TV beams and makes 


viewers feel so at home with Rozell 


Rozell looks at her job as one of helping women feel 
“at home." To do it, she flew all the way to Germany! 


What goes into ‘'women’s interest'’? Everything, says Rozell. 


Rozell’s living-room set at WRBL-TV has long been a 
“home away from home” for her viewers and her tele- 
vision guests. She even redecorates it each year, just as 
she’s constantly on the lookout for new decorating touches 
for her real home. That one is Early American in style, 
and she shares it with her mother and her son Don, who 
was graduated from high school this year. 

Cleveland, Tennessee, was Rozell’s first home. She and 
Don came to Columbus to live eleven years ago. Soon 
after, Rozell was walking down 13th Avenue, past a 
big building which was nearing completion. She decided 
that might be a nice place to work and applied for a job. 
It was WRBL’s new building and she was hired for the 
only job open—receptionist. Rozell had her foot-in the 
door and she quickly moved ahead to the copy depart- 
ment. Next, she began doing some of the commercials on 
the air, eventually becoming head of that department. 
Finally, in 1954, she premiered her own show. 

“There’s some doubt about the quality,’ says Rozell 
of the poetry she writes, “but I had one published!” She 
enjoys interior decorating, record collecting, dress de- 
signing, flower arranging, and good books and magazines. 
She’s a Sunday-school teacher at the Church of Christ 
and she’s president of the local chapter of American 
Women in Radio and Television. “I like to do so many 
| things,” she says, “I hardly know which you would call 
_ ahobby. But I suppose I’m best at cooking. I love people 

and I love my work. Fact is, I just love living.” 


So many things she loves, but Rozell says she's ‘best 
at cooking.’ Sharing records with son Don is fun, too. 


As a grown-up Andy Hardy, 


finds few changes when he re-visits Carvel. 


RADIO 
MIRROR 


Mickey Rooney 


TV favorites on 


your theater screen 


Well-cast as the wife of a film producer, Donna Reed and her husband, 


Stewart Granger, are startled to meet a very lively ‘'corpse"’ at a party. 


soes to the movies 


The Naked and the Dead 


WARNERS; WARNERSCOPE, TECHNICOLOR 
This adaptation of Norman Mailer’s tough- 
talking best-seller makes a two-and-a-half 
hour attempt to match the record length 
of the novel itself. The result is a slam- 
bang action epic of a Marine combat 
landing in the Pacific. The bitter fighting 
makes men of some of the members of 
the platoon, reveals the weaknesses of 
others. Raymond Massey is the cynical 
general, Aldo Ray is the tough, efficient 
sergeant, and Cliff Robertson is the lieu- 
tenant who dares to taunt a general. Joey 
Bishop, the comic guest of so many TV 
shows, plays a brief, poignant role. 


The Whole Truth 


COLUMBIA 
About to launch her own television show, 
Donna Reed scores in this film version of 
an ingenious tale that was a sensation on 
TV and also on Broadway. Donna plays 


the wife of a film producer—and she really 
is one in private life. Her husband here is 
Stewart Granger, a handsome fellow who 
returns to her after a brief affair with his 
fiery leading lady. But then the lady love 
turns up murdered—or does she? Therein 
lies the mystery, with George Sanders 
arriving suavely on the scene as a bogus 
detective. 


Andy Hardy Comes Home 
M-C-M 

The slang and the music are different from 
the days when Judge Hardy’s boy was 
a symbol of the American teenager. But 
the things the Judge taught his son about 
loyalty and honesty are still true. As Andy 
Hardy, Mickey Rooney has a chance to 
prove them true when he runs up against 
a crooked real-estate dealer. Fay Holden 
and Cecilia Parker re-create their roles as 
Andy’s mother and sister and such former 
girlfriends as Judy Garland, Lana Turner 


and Esther Williams are seen on film clips 
from the old series. Joey Forman is Andy’s 
pal and, as Andy Jr., there’s Mickey’s own 
son, Teddy Rooney. 


At Your Neighborhood Theaters 
The Matchmaker (Paramount, VistaVi- 
sion): In a skylarking trip to the age of 
innocence, Shirley Booth is a sly marriage 
broker trying to find mates for Paul Ford 
(Bilko’s colonel), Shirley MacLaine, Tony 
Perkins—and herself. 


Rock-a-Bye Baby (Paramount, VistaVi- 
sion, Technicolor) ; An occasionally risque 
but well-intended comedy stars Jerry Lewis 
as a sweet-natured dope who baby-sits for 
his movie star idol. 


The Fiend Who Walked the West (20th, 
CinemaScope, De Luxe Color): TV’s 
Wyatt Earp, Hugh O’Brian, plays a wrong 
guy in this fast, violent Western. 
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WHAT’S NEW ON THE WEST COAST 


(Continued from page 7) 


she’s been getting from young Nick 
Adams. ... Wayde Preston and his 
actress wife Carol Ohmart divorcing, 
she to make a second go at her career 
and he into twelve more Colt .45’s.... 
Phyllis Avery and Pete Sabiston ro- 
mance on and off and on again. ... Lola 
Albright, divorced from Jack Carson 
and one of the co-stars on NBC-TV’s 
Pete Gunn show, is gunning for Bill 
Bradley. . . . Cathy Crosby proud to 
be living “away” from home with a new 
gal friend. .. . Rick and David Nelson 
will be doing a Western movie together 
in which they'll play—that’s right, 
brothers. They are going to plunk their 
earnings into a ranch—Rick already 
has a horse. .. . Danny Thomas gave 
up his summer vacation to raise money 
for his St. Jude Hospital. At present, 
building the hospital has been snagged 
by legal problems, which is so depress- 
ing, in view of the fact that it’s such a 
worthwhile affair. 

For years, Bob Hope has sponsored 
Johnny Grant, a local Hollywood dee- 
jay and comic. Not many people know 
it, but generous Bob has given Johnny 
access to his gag files, the kind of comic 
wealth money couldn’t buy. Today, on 
Johnny’s jaunts from Korea to Alaska 
and back again, he’s known as “the 
poor man’s Bob Hope.” But bouncing 
Bob always has the topper. The last 
time in Alaska, he said they greeted 
him as “the rich man’s Johnny Grant.” 
Until late July, Bob had wanted to do 
a show from Jordan. Oil that’s changed 
now. Oops, sorry, Bob. 

Look for John Raitt to do his first 
nightclub date at the Mapes in Reno, 
October 2. On September 18, he’ll be a 


Alaskan nip made ''Rich Man's Grant," 
Bob Hope, yearn for warmer climes. 


guest on the Ray Bolger Show, on 
which Raitt will dance, Ray will sing. 
No matter what, Milton Berle will 
do four shows away from Hollywood 
next season... . In spite of the fact that 
John Payne’s Restless Gun is among 
the top-rated, he feels that 1960 will 
see the demise of-many Westerns, and 
is already preparing a pilot for his own 
replacement! That’s show business. 


Jack and his bride Bobbie play the waiting game—with chess set and _indis- 
pensable instruction book. Come winter, they'll moke dad Art Linkletter a granddad. 


otal, 


Clearasil Personality of the Month 
SANDY MC NEAL, High School Junior, 
Bay Village, Ohio, says: 

““When blemishes appeared I was 
embarrassed and broken-hearted. 
Nothing seemed to help until I found 
Clearasil. I thank Clearasil for the 
wonderful relief it gave, and the nice, 
clear complexion I have now.”’ 


Chay PY Pea 


SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION 


SKIN-COLORED, Hides pimples while it works 
CLEARASIL is the new-type scientific medication 
especially for pimples. In tubes or new squeeze- 
bottle lotion, cLEARASIL gives you the effective 


medications prescribed by leading Skin Special- 
ists, and clinical tests prove it really works. 


HOW CLEARASIL WORKS FAST 


1.Penetrates pimples. ‘Keratolytic’ action 
4 softens, dissolves affected skin tissue so 
medications can penetrate. Encourages 
quick growth of healthy, smooth skin! 


2. Stops bacteria. Antiseptic action stops 
growth of the bacteria that can cause 
and spread pimples .. . helps prevent 
further pimple outbreaks! 


3. ‘Starves’ pimples. Oil-absorbing 
action ‘starves’ pimples . . . dries up, 
helps remove excess oils that ‘feed’ 
pimples ... works fast to clear pimples! 


‘Floats’ Out Blackheads. cLEARASIL softens 
and loosens blackheads so they float out with 
normal washing. And, CLEARASIL is greaseless, 
stainless, pleasant to use day and night for 
uninterrupted medication. 


Proyed by Skin Specialists! In tests on over 
300 patients, 9 out of every 10 cases were 
cleared up or definitely improved 
while using CLEARASIL (either Lo- 
tion or Tube.) In Tube, 69¢ and 
98¢. Long-lasting Lotion squeeze- 
bottle only $1.25 (no fed. tax). 
Money-back guarantee. 
At all drug 
counters. 
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LARGEST-SELLING PIMPLE MEDICATION 
BECAUSE IT REALLY WORKS 


THE RECORD PLAYERS 


This month’s deejay columnist, 
Bud Connell of W NOE, tries 
the Cinderella shoe on 


Roberta Sherwood—and it fits! 


BO: 


The applause was deafening. Deejay Bud Connell was surprised to find that he 
was leading the ovation for Roberta Sherwood. He'd only come to be ‘'shown.” 


She’s Got a Rigtht to Sing! 


NE EVENING during Roberta Sher- 

wood’s recent engagement at the 
Roosevelt's fabled Blue Room in New 
Orleans, I sat as far away as one could 
get from the stage, overlooking a mon- 
strous room, with no table or chair un- 
occupied. My objective was to observe 
reactions—to see if people really were 
“spellbound” during her performance 
... to see if they actually did applaud, 
applaud, and applaud, as I had so fre- 
quently read in her club-date reviews. 
I soon gave up the idea. My attention 
kept trailing back to Roberta Sher- 
wood. And during the practically 
deafening applause, I discovered my 
own was the loudest. 

In whatever medium she is operat- 
ing, when she graces you with her very 
special talent, you know Roberta Sher- 
wood is belting out that blues or 
knocking out that rocker for you—and 
nobody but you! There’s something in 
every song for everyone and Roberta 
Sherwood can deliver it... to one or 
one million. 

In the past 26 months, her success 
has grown in a fantastic way. Colum- 
nist Walter Winchell started the fire- 


By BUD CONNELL 


works shortly after he walked into the 
Silver Slipper, a Miami night-spot 
where Roberta Sherwood was perform- 
ing. Winchell liked Sherwood and said 
so, syndicated. Public response soon 
placed Roberta Sherwood right where 
she belonged all along—among the top 
music greats—beside Tony Martin, 
Lena Horne, Frank Sinatra. Just a 
few short weeks after Winchell’s broad- 
cast, Roberta Sherwood was appearing 
at New York’s Copacabana. Endless 
encores and a standing ovation from 
the entire crowd were instrumental in 
her receipt of one of show-business’s 
most coveted awards, the Copa Bonnet. 

You really have to have done some- 
thing before Edward R. Murrow wants 
to speak Person To Person. Well, she 
did something and Ed did something 
about it. Recently, Ralph Edwards 
said, “This Is Your Life, Roberta Sher- 
wood” and the whole nation heard and 
saw it. Her This Is Your Life bracelet, 
which she wears always, commemo- 
rates the occasion with a charm for 
every major occurrence in her life and 
career, from crib to Copa. Roberta’s 
first TV spot with Tennessee Ernie 


drew his top fan mail for any one-week 
period, 155,000 letters . . . honest count. 

Look for Roberta Sherwood on the 
Tennessee Ernie Ford Show (bless his 
pea-pickin’ heart) the first of Fall. 
She’s scheduled for four appearances, 
cymbal and all, with Ol’ Ern and the 
Top Twenty between then and Christ- 
mas. 

One of Roberta Sherwood’s teen-age 
sons said, “Mother, you should do a 
rock ’n’ roll!” That was the seed of 
what can be a new hit single blooming 
on Decca. Ask for “Blue Moon of 
Kentucky”—that’s the side WNOE 
picks. Also, look for a new Decca al- 
bum titled “Country Music for City 
People.” I think you'll really go for 
that. Roberta’s earlier albums contain 
the finest material ever penned and are 
performed with that incomparable feel- 
ing and fire of Sherwood styling. Still 
available are the albums “Introducing 
Roberta Sherwood,” “Show Stoppers,” 
and “I Gotta Right to Sing.” She sure 
has. 

That’s it from New Orleans! Until 
you flip these pages and find my by- 
line again, live it up. 


Bud Connell is heard via WNOE in New Orleans, on Top Fifty Show, each Monday through Saturday, from 3 to 6 P.M. 


Buskin to Boot 


I would like some information on Pat 
McVey, seen in Boots And Saddles—The 
Story Of The Fifth Cavalry. 

C.N., Port Blakely, W “he, 


Many’s the attorney who turns in his 
briefcase at the stagedoor for a ten-night 
run behind the footlights. But Pat McVey 
was two years into a good law practice in 
his native state of Indiana when he 
chucked it all to carry a spear in “Julius 
Caesar.” .. . Born on St. Patrick’s Day 
(“How lucky can you get?”), Pat grew 
up in Fert Wayne where he starred in 
football and basketball at North Side 
High. After receiving his LL.B. from 
Indiana University and passing the state 
bar exam, he returned to practice in Fort 
Wayne. But the amateur theater beckoned. 
When his high-school dramatics teacher 
urged him to join a local theater group, 
Pat set aside his law books for the buskin 
—for good. Enjoying local successes, Pat 
headed West to join Pasadena Playhouse. 
To support himself during the runs of 
some 50 productions, Pat worked at Lock- 
heed Aircraft, and became a social worker, 
for a time, He made one movie, “Sergeant 
York,” before joining the Army and serv- 
ing as an Infantry sergeant. Following 
his discharge, Pat returned to Hollywood 
and was seen in a number of experimental 
TV dramas. On Broadway, he appeared 
in “Crime and Punishment” and “Detec- 
tive Story.” He’s best known to television 
audiences, of course, for his role as the 
crusading Steve Wilson in Big Town... . 
Pat feels very much at ease in his new 
characterization of the hardbitten com- 
manding officer in Boots And Saddles. 
However, when asked to describe his 
current series, he was brief and to the 
point: “No women,” said Pat, who is him- 
self a happily married man. His wife is 
the former Courteen Landis, actress, and 
‘niece of the late baseball czar, Judge 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis. 


Comeback ... At 17 


Please print some facts and a picture 
of Lori Nelson, one of the stars of How To 
Marry A Millionaire. 

G.K., Seattle, Wash. 


There aren’t many child stars who get 
started on their careers at two and a half 
and “retire” at seven. But “Little Miss” 
Christine Dixie Kay Nelson, daughter of a 
movie technician, was just 30 months old 
when, as Santa Fe’s “Shirley Temple,” she 
trouped with a USO company entertaining 
Uncle Sam’s soldiers stationed around 
New Mexico. At five, she was named 
“Little Miss America.” Two years after 
that, she played a stage lead, became a 
famous model, was screen-tested, and then, 
abruptly, “retired.” Lori had contracted a 


Chuck Berry 


rare blood infection and had a bout with 
rheumatic fever. Fighting her way 
back to good health, Lori studied acting 
assiduously during high-school days at 
Canoga High in Los Angeles. She ap- 
peared in several plays and won a score 
of beauty contests. On her seventeenth 
birthday, she signed a long-term contract 
with Universal-International. Having at- 
tained star billing, with a role opposite 
Tony Curtis in “The All-American,” Lori 
began to fear being typed as an ingenue. 
She asked for and obtained her release, 
and, on a free-lance basis, made six films 
in one year, including Liberace’s “Sincere- 
ly Yours.” Her most recent films include 
“Untamed Youth” and “Gambling Man.” 

. Five feet three and a half, Lori weighs 
108 pounds, has blue eyes, and hair the 
color of champagne. She’s single, but is 
learning all about How To Marry A Mil- 
lionaire. = 


Pat McV ey 


Work and Co., Impresarios 


Please give us some background on 
singer Chuck Berry, who wrote “Johnny 
B. Goode.” 

W.L. and J.C., Bismarck, N.D. 


These earnest days, Lady Luck is losing 
prestige while Mr. Hard Work tots up 
the stars to his credit. Twenty-seven years 
old, vocalist Chuck Berry is a star who 
admits to some breaks, but it was the 
years of preparation and struggle that 
gave him the edge. St. Louis-born in 1931, 
Charles Edward Berry grew up in a musi- 
cal home that boasted choir-singer parents 
and two talented sisters, Lucy and Thelma. 

. Chuck was encouraged by his Sumner 
High music teacher and joined the glee 
club as a bass. In a junior-class revue, 
Chuck warbled to the backing of a student- 
guitarist and was so impressed with the 
instrument that he decided to learn. He 
bought a second-hand guitar for four dol- 
lars, and a set of home-study books. Soon, 
Chuck got his start as an entertainer, 
working house parties and church socials. 
Days off, he helped his dad in his carpen- 
try shop. . In 1952, Chuck formed his 
own combo, playing several clubs in and 
around St. Louis. Then, vacationing in 
the Windy City, he looked up Muddy 
Waters, and discussed the possibilities of 
making a record with him. Muddy could 
only advise, “Chuck, go see Leonard 
Chess.” Jt was a good lead. Within two 
weeks, Chuck had signed a record pact 
with the Chess brothers. “Maybellene” 
was his first hit, and it brought him the 
major circuit—the Dick Clark show, the 
touring rock ’n’ roll groups. . . . Tough 
critics of Chuck’s, but his best boosters, 
too, are his wife, Themetta, and their two 
daughters—Ingrid, 7, and Melody, 5. 
“Themetta has been a real inspiration,” 
says Chuck, “you know, the woman behind 
a man’s success.” Since his follow-up 
hits, “School Days” and 
Goode,” this busy young man hopes to be 
able to relax and travel some with his 
family—and his gun and cameras. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Larry Kane is a show-wise veteran at twenty-two. Stars such 
as The Diamonds are happy to appear at his Teen Hop. 


Ken Collins, left, had good 
advice for his friend Larry, 
above. Away from his turn- 


table, Ken turns into a car- 
toonist and an idea man. 
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ou AND SHARE ALIKE—that’s an old tenet of friend- 
ship. Ken Collins and Larry Kane have carried it 
so far as to divvy up between themselves a good part 
of the radio day at KXYZ in Houston. Ken mans the 
mike and turntables from 11 A.M. to 2 P.M. Larry 
follows right on his heels from 2 to 6 P.M. 

Ken was already an established deejay when a mutual 
friend introduced him to Larry. The meeting had been 
arranged so that Ken might give Larry some advice on 
how to break into radio. It was good advice, Larry 
vows, and it worked. Acting on it, Larry had become 
pne of Houston’s top radio personalities by the time he 
joined Ken under the KXYZ banner last year. 

Ken is twenty-five, Larry’s twenty-two, and the pair 
of deejays add up to two of Houston’s busiest young 
men. Each Sunday, Larry runs a Teen Hop at the 
Houston Executive Club. Between 350 and 400 young- 
sters turn up each week to join in the terpsichorean 
fun and to meet their favorite record stars in-person. 
On a typical Sunday, Fats Domino might be up on the 
bandstand with Larry, or, another week, Steve Law- 
rence and Eydie Gorme might be doing a néwlywed 
duet. They’re happy to appear, for Larry is show-wise. 


Just a Perfect 
Friendship 


One deejay helped another 
... until both Ken Collins and Larry Kane 
were at the KXYZ mike 


His sure sense of what’s right in pop music has led him 
to become Jimmy Duncan’s manager. Jimmy is the 
Houston composer whose song, “My Special Angel,” 
recently sold more than two and a half million copies. 

That’s the number of requests, it sometimes seems to 
Ken Collins, that he gets asking him to make personal 
appearances. Ken says “‘yes” to as many as he can, and 
has emceed and helped to put on a variety show for just 
about every high school in the area. Off mike and at the 
office, Ken still revolves faster than a turntable. In 
addition to being a deejay, he’s promotion manager for 
KXYZ and this means writing publicity stories, making 
up ads, creating contests and handling other assorted 
chores. It would be a full-time job for most men, but 
Ken takes it in his stride. 

A talented cartoonist, it’s also Ken who wields the pen 
on much of the art that appears in KXYZ’s newspaper 
ads. It was one of Ken’s many ideas for a deejay news- 
paper column to provide behind-the-scenes glimpses 
into the radio and record world. The fruit of this is 
Larry Kane’s “Mr. Music” column, appearing every 
Tuesday in the Houston Press. It seems this pair of 
deejays are hand in helping hand. 


Republicans crying their eyes out.” 
Which medium is his preference? “I’ve 
done some twenty-five Broadway shows 
and over 10,000 broadcasts and telecasts. 
As an actor, I’ve found them all exciting 
‘and take them as they come. But, as a 
medium, it reminds me of my grandma 
picking fresh peas just before dinner. 
To me, radio is like canned peas, TV 
like frozen peas. And the theater is al- 
ways garden-fresh.” 


You'll Be Seeing Them: Strap on your 
six-shooters again. There will be twenty- 
two bang-bangs on network TV this 
season, six more than last. . . . Como 
lazes back on Saturday nights, beginning 
September 13, with only one format 
change. This season he will scratch his 
left ear. ... You can expect Dr. Joyce 
Brothers, $64,000 Question winner, to be 
talking commercials at you. She’s signed 
up with Candy Jones Conover... . In- 
dustry eyeballs will fix on the new 
Gleason show to determine whether 
comedy is due for a comeback... . 
Garry Moore, selling cornflakes and 
nail polish, will go in for a big-star 
policy when his night-time variety pre- 
mieres September 30... . Shirley Tem- 
ple, having done many fairy tales, is 

turning to the Bible for new story ma- 
> texial ... The fine Du Pont series re- 

turns-September 21 with TV adaptation 
of comedy hit, “Harvey.” Show will 
have a “no-musical” policy this season. 
. .. Ed Murrow more than a little an- 
noyed at CBS since his See It Now has 
been cancelled. Always possibility he 
may go to NBC. They’d love to have 
him and he can name his own programs. 

.. . A little unhappy with his contract, 
> Phit Silvers wants more gold. ... The 
big news is in daytime programming, 
with ABC-TV scooping NBC and CBS. 
One agency alone, Young and Rubicam, 
is committed to more than $13-million 
for ABC-TV’s coffer with a line-up of 
big sponsors. The new programming be- 


Once a teacher, Jacquelyn McKeever 
is now the apple of Sullivan's eye. 
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gins October 15 and will include Liber- 
ace, Peter Lind Hayes and Mary Healy, 
Freddy Martin, and a couple of new 
audience-participation shows. 


To Chemise or Not Chemise: Marjorie 
Lord, “year-old” bride on the Danny 
Thomas Show and a “two-month-old” 
bride in real life, stopped off in Sardi’s 
after a six-week honeymoon abroad. 
“On Danny’s show, I’m supposed to be 
the perfect wife,” she said, “but I don’t 
know exactly what that means.” She 
turned to bridegroom, producer Hart- 
ford Hale, “Do you know?” Grinning, 
he said, “I’d rather read about it after 
you explain it.” Sipping her lemonade, 
the reddish-blonde shrugged and noted 
that the fun on the show had been equal 
to the work. “The big headache is pro- 
ducer Sheldon Leonard’s. He’s always 
scrounging around for new story ideas.” 
One came out of fan letters. “We were 
having coffee—Danny, his wife Rose- 
mary, Sheldon and myself. They men- 
tioned a letter complaining that Danny 
was always shouting. Rosemary said, 
‘He always shouts. It’s only to people 
he doesn’t like that he talks quietly. If 
he stopped shouting, I’d think he didn’t 
love me.’ So Sheldon said, ‘There’s an 
idea for a script. and we used it.” 
Marjorie, very pretty in a chemise dress 
with hair to match, said, “Danny hasn’t 
seen my new haircut. Last season he 
disapproved the chemise hairstyle. I 
couldn’t cut my hair. Now it is a fait 
accompli. Of course, they could put me 
in a wig until my hair grows back, but 
I'm going to fight for the new hairdo.” 
She sipped her lemonade grimly. “Well, 
we'll see.” Dial in the first show, Octo- 
ber 6, to see who wins. 


Anybody Here Seen Keely: Louis 
Prima and Keely Smith backed out of 
Milton Berle’s show. Main reason was 
that, as entertainment personalities, 
they objected to being relegated to a 
position as just a musical supplement. 
Prima claims he didn’t know he would 
be expected to wield the stick for the 
studio orchestra and, as everyone 
knows, “sticks and batons can break my 
bones.” But Dinah Shore is already 
after Prima and wife Keely and they’ve 
had other offers, so you will have sev- 
eral opportunities to catch their tre- 
mendous act. ... The Verdict Is Yours, 
a big hit, has an unusual audition. The 
actors and actresses are briefed on a 
case and then the producer puts them 
into a witness chair and cross-examines 
them. And it’s all ad-lib. .. . Ventrilo- 
quist Jimmy Nelson hoping to sell a 
show he calls Mahogany Panel. Jimmy’s 
moderator and all the panelists are 
dummies. . . . Happy days on Dot’s 
‘Don MeNeill’s Breakfast Club Silver 
Jubilee,’ an album celebrating Don’s 
twenty-five years on the air and fea- 
turing personalities on his show. .. . 
It was written in young Jack Linklet- 
ter’s contract that he had to spend a 
couple of months in Manhattan—just 
the hot, humid ones—but, if Haggis 
Baggis continues, it may move to Cali- 
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Which twin has the wig? It's Donald 
O'Connor. Keely Smith is ‘for real." 
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fornia on September 15. . Right 
around the corner is 3-D TV. It will 
function as a fourth network with Di- 
mensional Picture Corp. lining up in- 
dependent stations. First stations ex- 
pected to join are WOR-TV in New 
York and KHJ-TV in Los Angeles. 
Programming will include first-run pic- 
tures, Westerns, etc., and the idea is 
the picture on your set will be made 
compatible with a simple, inexpensive 
mask. 


Who Shot My Dog? Handsome, amia- 
ble Richard Crenna ambled into town. 
As Luke in The Real McCoys, he’s al- 
ways in coveralls. As Walter in the 
constantly rerunning Our Miss Brooks, 
he’s always in a sweater. He notes, “If 
I wear a tie and jacket, it’s seldom any- 
one recognizes me. Besides I’m a blond 
and they all expect me to be dark.” 
Dick’s career began at eleven, when he 
borrowed five nickels from his mother. 
First nickel was to phone about an au- 
dition and the others were for bus fare. 
He got a job in radio and began earning 
$8,000 a year. “My parents never pushed 
me. It was all my own idea and they 
banked all of my earnings for me. At 
sixteen, I insisted they let me pay for 
my own clothes.” Never in movies, he’s 
been in hundreds of TV and radio 
shows, including Gunsmoke, Johnny 
Dollar, Whispering Streets, a long run 
in Date With Judy and a sixteen-year 
run (1942-58) as Bronco Thompson in 
The Great Gildersleeve. He began play- 
ing Our Miss Brooks’ Walter at 19. 
When it went on TV, he was 25. “I 
thought I was too old to play a high- 
school kid and they tested everyone 
else first. Finally, I made the test with 
the understanding that, if I didn’t like 
myself as a teenager, I wouldn’t do it, 
but it turned out all right.” Now he’s got 
another long run on his hands in The 
Real McCoys. He says, “It gets to be a 
grind with six days a week of filming, ° 
but so long as there are lots of laughs 
on the set, we get humor in the show. 
Director Hy Averbach may come in and 
say, ‘Today I feel like Fellini,’ and we 
rehearse the show in Italian dialect. Or 
he makes like Otto Preminger and we 
do it in broad (Continued on page 16) i 
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New 
for You 


4560—Squared armholes and neat hip 
pockets give this dress distinction. Printed 
Pattern in Misses’ Sizes 12-20; 40. Size 16 
takes 4 yards 39-inch fabric. State size. 35¢ 


9026—Practical two-piece outfit, to mix 
with your other separates, is pretty in 
checked wool or winter cotton. Printed 
Pattern in Misses’ Sizes 12-20; 40. Size 16 
takes 394 yards 35-inch fabric. State size. 35¢ 


9328—This classic style is good for any 
season. Neat for office, school, or general 
gadding-about. Printed Pattern in Half 
Sizes 1414-2614. Size 164% takes 4144 yards 
39-inch fabric. State size. 35¢ 


9328 142—26'2 


4855—Jiffy-cut apron pattern—with each 
apron complete on one piece of tissue. Pin 
to fabric, cut all parts at once. Three styles 
are included and each takes 1 yard 35-inch 
fabric. Printed Pattern in Misses’ Medium 
Size only, 35¢ 


Send thirty-five cents (in coi) for each pattern to: TV Rapio Mirror, Pattern Depart- 
ment, P. O. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station, New York 11, New York. Add five cents for 
each pattern for first-class mailing. Be sure to specify pattern number and size. 
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German until it’s time for the take.” Wal- 
ter Brennan has a line reserved for fatigue 
and tension. “When things get rough, 
Walter gets a dour expression on his face, 
stares hard at all of us, then snarls, ‘Which 
one of you no-goods shot my dog?’ That's 
always good for a laugh.” 


Co-Star Yourself: Most unusual do-it- 
yourself project has been created by Rou- 
lette Records and it is called “Co-Star, The 
Record Acting Games.” Stars act out | 
scenes from plays, pictures and novels, — 
allowing blank space for you (well, why 
not?) to read back. It can be done for 
fun at parties or in all seriousness as an 
aid in studying drama. For only $3.98, 
you can co-star with Basil Rathbone, Ar- 
lene Dahl, Vincent Price, Tallulah, Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke, Don Ameche—or, if 
you want straight teen-age appeal, with 
Jimmie Rodgers. . . . And speaking of 
stars, U.S. Steel Hour has contracted Helen 
Hayes, her son Jim MacArthur, Eli Wal- 
lach and Burl Ives for the new season. All 
for individual shows. . . . Patti Page took 
her husband Charles O’Curran to Okla- 
homa to meet her seven sisters, three sis- 
ters-in-law and only UNIVAC knows how 
many nephews and nieces. Patti, one of 
the few singers to survive last season, re- 
turns weekly on ABC-TV beginning Sep- 
tember 24. Her second show, October 1, 
will be pre-empted for the first of the two 
Bing Crosby spectaculars, although she 
will join his star line-up. . . . CBS is 
broadcasting Giant football games. . . 
Budget-conscious NBC is cutting operatic 
specials to three this season. . . . Old Sol- 
diers Never Die: In October, The Original 
Amateur Hour, with Ted Mack, moves to 
CBS-TV at 5:30 on Sundays. It has now 
played every network, plus some that no 
longer exist. . .. And who needs oil wells? 
Goodson-Todman sold What's My Line? 
to CBS for $1,240,000, with an additional 
$800,000 to come if the show survives an- 
other five years. 


Buttering Toast of the Town: For the first 
time, Presley is topped in fees. Ed Sulli- 
van notes he’s paying Canada’s Wayne and 
Shuster more than he paid Elvis. (Elvis 
got $50,000 for three appearances.) Next 
date for the comedy duo is September 21. 
... On September 14, Ed unveils something 
special, the talents of 24-year-old Jacque- 
lyn McKeever, who grew up in Catasaqua, 
Pennsylvania, and until two years ago was 
a schoolteacher. Jackie was teaching 
music in New Jersey and commuting to 
Manhattan to study concert piano. No 
ambitions, no dreams of show business. 
While Jackie was a student at a summer 
music workshop, the director of a neigh- 
boring playhouse heard her sing, talked 
her into joining his chorus. Next sum- 
mer, she returned to sing ingenue roles in 
“Oklahoma!” and other musicals. This 
past Broadway season, she held a lead in 
“Oh, Captain,” starring Tony Randall. 
She’s no longer a teacher but a shooting 
star with two movie offers and TV await- 
ing her free evenings. She says, “I don’t 
think I could ever teach again. This life 
is so exciting, a whirlwind.” As musical 
supervisor for 1,500 children, she recalls, 
“It was kind of grim. The paper work, I 
mean. I enjoyed the children. I used to 
play jazz piano to get them interested in 
music.” Her attitude toward marriage has 
changed. “If I had continued teaching, I'd 
be married by now. Probably out of 
boredom, if nothing else. Now there is 
so much to do and I hardly have time to 
date, let alone fall in love.” On Ed’s show, 
Jacquelyn will sing two love songs. 


TEA AND 
TIGERS 


Roger shares John's interests in the out-of- 
doors and in electrical tinkering. And, with 
one African Patrol episode to his credit, he 
even may follow in his dad's acting footsteps. 


John, alias ‘Bwana Choka Sana,'' traces a “aren for his son Roger. 


a 
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The climate is Californian, 
the accent’s British, as John Bentley and son 


find an unusual home on African Patrol 


HERE’S big game in East Africa, but, on the safari in question, 
John Bentley was simply house-hunting. The handsome 
six-footer was starting the fourth of the starring roles he’s 
played with an African locale. With this one—the lead role 
of Inspector Paul Derek in the Gross-Krasne syndicated 
series, African Patrol—John decided to settle in Nairobi. He 
was sending to Sussex, England, for Roger, his tow-headed, 
thirteen-year-old son. “I miss him, darn it,” he said. “And, 
besides, there’s riding and fishing and wild animals enough 
around Nairobi to please any active youngster.” ... As to 
the house itself, John made his demands reasonable. Property 
costs and rentals are as high in Nairobi as they are in 
Beverly Hills, where this “Americanized Englishman” owns 
his “second home.” “It needn’t be a mansion,” said John. 
“Tt can be mud and wattle, like the native huts. But if it has 
the Kenya charm and a large fireplace, it will do us fine.” 
Eventually, the Bentleys found a comfortable place, engaged a 
cook and a houseboy and settled down. “They fit into Africa 
like a Kenya stream fits into its valley,” says hunter Alan 
Tarlton, who also appears in the series. ... Father and son 
insist they haven’t had a day’s illness since they made 
Nairobi their home. In fact, John has learned to relax so 
completely and to sleep so soundly that the natives have 
taken to calling him “Bwana Choka Sana” (Mr. Always Tired), 
a title which carries a great deal of prestige in the area. The 
tempo and tradition here are those of John’s native 
England. The weather, he says, is that of Southern California, 
“with the possible exception of two months of monsoon 
rain here and smog over there.” .. . Young Roger, who 
wants to become an actor, appears in one episode of 
African Patrol. John felt this would be a good opportunity 
for the boy to see the hard work behind the glamour. “Tf 
he wants to act,” he says, “Roger will have to make it 
on his own and to learn to appreciate it.” In the meantime, 
Roger has an excellent school system to attend. And John, 
as an actor who made his professional debut at sixteen, 
more than appreciates the natural opportunities for realism. T 


“Tn some films, the actor looks off, points and then shouts, v 
‘Look out!’ Then they undercut a piece of stock film of : 
some animal charging. In our series,” he says, “you 

see the animal and the actor and it is for real.” 7 


whatever you do... 
be ahead in beauty 


Just run a comb through your hair and you're 
ready for anything from a bargain hunt 

to a “special” date or a last-minute invitation. 
That’s the beauty of a Noreen Rinse; 

you know your hair always looks lovely. 

Yet only you know it’s the color magic of 
Noreen... color-toning each hairstrand evenly 
... giving your hair a sparkly, youthful look 

all over. Even unwanted gray is discreetly 
blended in! Noreen takes only minutes to 
apply, but stays color-right until next shampoo. 
Today, choose from Noreen’s 14 colors the 
shades best suited to your natural hair beauty. 
Send for literature and free sample offer. 
Noreen, Inc., 450 Lincoln Street 

Denver 9, Colorado, Dept. S-8 


39¢ and 69¢ (Plus Tax) 


at cosmetic counters everywhere 
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(Continued from page 13) 


Calling All Fans 


The following fan clubs invite new mem- 
bers. If you are interested, write to ad- 
dress given—not to TV Rapio Mirror. 

Hugh O'Brian Friend Club, Joan Rice, 
11 Elyar Terrace, Middletown, N.J. 

Official David Janssen Fan Club, Millie 
Vilmer, 3800 Edgerton Road, Brecksville, 
Ohio. 

Everly Brothers Fan Club, Carol Som- 
mer, 65-52 160th Street, Flushing 65, N.Y. 


We would like to note a correction on 
the Mark Rydell club listed in our May 
issue: The club is in care of Miss Lynn 
Matusow, at 1100 Grand Concourse, Bronx, 
N.Y. We are sorry if this misprint has 
caused our readers inconvenience, and 
hope prospective joiners of Mark’s club 
have not been discouraged. 


Artist . . . in Greasepaint 


I would like to see a write-up on Lee 
Marvin, currently in the series, M Squad. 


B.J., Raleigh, N.C. 


Just ten years ago, actor Lee Marvin 
was a plumber’s assistant. He never got 
lis license. Sent out to a summer-theater 
encampment on a job, Lee heard that one 
of the bit actors had been taken ill. The 
director, having noticed Marvin’s fine 
speaking voice and natural projection, of- 
fered him the job. Lee caught on fast, and 
by the season’s end, landed a lead. 
Back in New York that fall, Lee worked 
in TV and off-Broadway drama, and then 
spent a year on the road. In 1950, he 
went to Hollywood, where he got all the 
TV and movie work he could handle. .. . 
New York-born, Lee careered through 
eleven public schools, until the firm disci- 
pline of a Florida military academy gave 
his energies a new direction. He was grad- 
uated with top military and academic 
honors, and enlisted in the Marines. 
Wounded on Saipan in 1944, Lee spent 13 
months in the hospital before his dis- 
charge, and then, with no definite goal in 
mind, just took the jobs as they came. “I 
disinfected chicken houses all over Dela- 
ware,” says Lee, who then tried plumbing. 
. . . As co-producer and star of the top- 
rated M Squad, Lee finds the schedule 
tough but satisfying. Fond of sports cars, 
hunting and fishing, he figures he could do 
without the first if he ever gets to vacation 
in Tahiti with wife Betty and their four 
children. “I’d like to take it easy,” says 
Lee, who dabbles in oils, “. . . do the Gau- 
guin bit with the paints and brushes.” 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION—I} there’s 
something you want to know about radio 
and television, write to Information Booth, 
TV Rapro Mirror, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. We'll answer, if we can, 
provided your question is of general inter- 
est. Answers will appear in this column— 
but be sure to attach this box to your 
letter, and specify whether it concerns 
radio or TV. Sorry, no personal answers. 
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Have you been mystified 


by the high cost of repair 


jobs to your TV set? 
Here are some ways to avoid 


getting gypped next time 


By HAROLD BARON 


HEN YOU'RE READY to watch your favorite program 
W:. television and.the set suddenly goes on the 
blink, you’re ripe for playing sucker to one of the 
unscrupulous TV repair rackets—if you don’t learn 
the facts about them. For, at that moment, good judg- 
ment often flies out the window and, in a frantic effort 
to. get speedy service or a bargain job, you can be 
victimized by one of the most costly gyps peddled 
today. 

In New York City alone, the State Attorney Gen- 
eral recently charged a single repair firm with de- 
frauding its customers of more than one million dol- 
lars in the past five years. So you can imagine what 
vast sums television set owners waste each year in 
phony repairs—even though most service firms are 
honest. 

To help guard against the bad practices of the rela- 
tively few service dealers who damage the entire in- 
dustry, there are some simple facts you must learn. 
They can help you avoid an operator who makes a 
business of taking advantage of customers and filch- 
ing dollars from your pockets in false repair bills. 

How does he operate? Why can this happen? How 
can you protect yourself? 

According to Victor H. Nyborg, president of the 
Association of Better Business Bureaus, the thousands 
of complaints about poor television service rank among 
the most frequent that come in each year. “As we 
get more and more gadgets in our homes,” he says, 
“Wwe become hopelessly dependent on repairmen.” 

Twelve years ago, when television was in its in- 
fancy, there were 18,000 technicians engaged in serv- 
icing. Today, according to RCA, we have approximately 
150,000 technicians whose job it is to service and 
maintain 45,000,000 television sets so their owners 
won't miss their favorite programs. 

One wit has remarked that—with the possible ex- 
ception of a wife—the TV set is the most complicated 
gadget in any home. No question that TV is the great- 
est entertainment miracle in the world—when it works 


well. But its mechanism is so complex that, when it 


breaks down, we are at the mercy of repairmen who 
may be either experts or gyp artists. 

Your television set has about 2,000 different parts 
and, if you’ve seen the underside, you know it in- 
cludes an intricate arrangement of colored wires and 
solder connections. Added to this are twenty or more 
electron tubes. There are three or four times as many 
parts as in a radio, and all must function perfectly to 
give a clear picture and good sound. 

Do you think, with a home-repair booklet, you can 
repair this maze? Generally speaking you’d only dis- 
turb the delicate balance of your set as soon as you 
began to tinker with its innards—then finally sur- 
render it to a serviceman. Such amateur fiddling has its 
dangers, too, because of electrical shock or picture- 
tube explosion. (Even an old, cast-off picture tube 
can be. dangerous and should never be kept around 
the house.) 

A couple of common-sense tips can help you insure 
expert and honest service. For example, a conscien- 
tious repairman almost always (Continued on page 59) 
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Strictly for TV, Dianne Lennon, Larry Dean and Larry 
Hooper put their heads together, thinking up new ways to 
enhance romantic values of the Lennon-Dean love songs. 


By MARTIN COHEN 


LL THE EXCITEMENT about young Larry Dean, featured 
vocalist with Lawrence Welk, is easy to understand. 
Larry, with his hazel eyes and curly brown hair, is 

fhe kind of lad who makes many gals sigh and feel far 
out—a romantic concept enhanced by the duets he sings 
with Dianne Lennon. Dianne’s father, Bill Lennon, gives 
Larry a wink when they meet, and says, “Looks like we 
got a big romance brewing here.” Larry winks back with 
a grin—for he knows, as Bill does, that it can never be. 
Larry explains, “Most of my fan letters suggest that 
Dianne and I should hurry up and get engaged. I answer 
every one of the letters and tell them that I already have 
a family. The funny part of it (Continued on page 75) 


At home, Larry's heart belongs to his wife Alice and 
their two poys, young David and baby Mark. lowa-born 
Larry wed Kentucky-born Alice in New Orleans—at 18. 


With Dianne Lennon on the 
Welk shows, it’s a romantic duet 
to music. With his beautiful wife, 


it’s a romantic duet for real 
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Checks from ''the boss" spell financial security—but, 
more than that, working with Lawrence Welk has meant 
a permanent home for the much-traveled Larry Deans. 
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Sweet as Sugar Candy 


Dancing and singing make gay ‘'work’' for the young Lennons on the Law- 
rence Welk shows. Above, square-dance practice with Myron Floren, maestro 
Welk, kid sister Janet and bearded Pete Fountain—just before dress rehearsal 
—catches Dianne with hair still in pins. Below, she runs through one of the 
romantic duets with Larry Dean which are often featured on the TV programs. 


Dianne of the fabulous 
Lennon Sisters looks at the 
world with sense and 


sensibility . . . and loves it all 


By EUNICE FIELD 


ANY ARE THE LOVES of Dianne Lennon 
—and yet she is not in love. At 
eighteen, when most girls are in a 

romantic dither, searching for “the man 
of their dreams,” the eldest of the singing 
Lennon Sisters has taken a straight, 
hard look at the real everyday world 
and found it good. Dianne “DeDe” Len- 
non, sweet-voiced, blue-eyed and utterly 
feminine, may not be in love with love, 
but she most certainly is in love with life. 

Perhaps the greatest love in DeDe’s 
life is her family—the fun, security and 


Continued » 


Welk's proud of his talented quartet: Peggy, 17; Dianne, 18,; Kathy, 14; and 
Janet, 11. There are more little Lennons at home—four younger brothers and a | 
baby sister. ''DeDe" (Dianne) adores them all, has always preferred familiar | 
places and faces, even on dates. Dick Gass (facing page) attended same school | 
and church, but has only seven brothers and sisters compared with her eight! | 


i. 


"Jim's beach” (so-called after a Lennon uncle) is one of DeDe's favorite spots. She often swam there 
with sister Kathy and Dick Gass. Below, with Dick, on one of last ''civvy" dates—he's in the Army now. 


excitement of having lots of brothers and sisters. “I’m 
not saying that brothers and sisters are always perfect 
little angels,” she says. “They can be pesty, mischievous 
and a problem. But they can also fill your life with hun- 
dreds of interesting experiences that will always be with 
you to warm your heart, no matter what happens. From 
the parents down, each member of the family relies on the 
others, and all of them feel needed and useful. Nobody 
ever feels left out of things, lonely or lost, J can’t imagine 
anything more wonderful than being part of a big family.” 

DeDe’s immediate family consists of father Bill; 
mother Isabelle (everybody calls her “Sis”); Peggy, 17; 
Kathy, 14; Janet, 11; Danny, 8; Patrick, 6; Billy, 4; Mimi, 
3; and baby Joey, one. It is DeDe’s proud boast that she 
has diapered and helped raise every one of the happy 
brood since Janet. “I’m just piling up experience,’ she 
twinkles. “I expect someday to outdo my parents by at 
least a couple of babies, and I want to be ready.” 

DeDe also has a love for familiar places. To some people, 
Venice is the name of a far-off romantic place in Italy. 
To many Californians, it is just another small town near 
the Pacific Ocean, an hour’s drive from the heart of Holly- 
wood. But, to DeDe, it is not (Continued on page 68) 


Sweet as Sugar Candy 


(Continued) 


resist the danceable music. They love classical jazz, DeDe's best-loved memories is of the little Lennons pool- 


CLAUDE 

SHORT 

When Dick visited DeDe at rehearsal, they couldn't 1914 Dodge was used as "prop" on a Welk show. (One of 

like nothing better than hearing Pete Fountain play. ing their pennies to buy gasoline for "Daddy's vacation."’) 
; 


They both think "glamour" is a big deal. Hairdresser Still saving money? Two straws for one soda is strictly 
Althea Cole takes job more seriously for TV, though a rib, though Dick and DeDe both prefer quiet-type dates 
DeDe's fresh charm needs little help for the cameras. —movies, church socials, even baby-sitting for friends. 


Lawrence Welk’s Dodge Dancing Party, on ABC-TV, Sat., from 9 to 10 P.M. EDT, is sponsored by the Dodge Dealers of America. Lawrence 
Welk’s Top Tunes And New Talent is seen on ABC-TV, Mon., from 9:30 to 10:30 P.M. EDT, sponsored by the Plymouth Dealers of America. 
His “Champagne Music Makers” are heard on various programs over ABC Radio, including The Lawrence Welk Army Show: see local papers. 
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“Mr. Television” speaks 


COMING BACK TO | 


By HERBERT KAMM 


T NINE O’cLocK, New York time, Wednesday night, 
October 8, a “prodigal son” will smile his Bugs Bunny 

smile into a television camera and resume a 
cross-country romance that went on the rocks two 
years ago. You'll recognize him the instant the magic 
of electronics flashes his famous physiognomy on 
your home screen. Milton Berle ... Mr. Television... 
Uncle Miltie . .. will be launching a “comeback” after 
a widely chronicled estrangement from his 
beloved video public. 

Except for a few special appearances—notably a dramatic 
performance on Kraft Theater, the Emmy Awards 
show, and a fill-in for Red Skelton—Berle has been in 
a TV blackout since June, 1956. Now, with NBC 
providing prime time and full color facilities, he stands —4 — 1 f 


poised to bid for weekly welcome into American pide. * | 

homes again with a half-hour variety show he promises zx 5 » | \/ / 

will be smooth, slick, and properly silly. co en a ta a yp ee ) 
In many ways, Berle’s rapprochement with television a i. | 5 PS iF 

is a curious one. He needs money like Bardot needs Sa... a ‘Gam i 


falsies. He could kiss TV goodbye forever, and still 


rer ee nendi@under (Continued on page 70) Television missed Uncle Miltie, but perhaps never 


realized how much, until he literally stole the show 
The Milton Berle Show will be seen on NBC-TV, Wednesdays, 9 P.M. as an emcee at this year's Emmy Awards Dinner (above 
EDT, beginning on October 8, under the sponsorship of Kraft Foods. with Dave Garroway). Such occasional glimpses aren't 

enough—for either audiences or Milton Berle himself. 


Milton gives many reasons for being willing to face the weekly battle again, but most important is his devoted wife Ruth. Many | 
TV stars are cheering, too—including Jan Murray, who gave the Berles a big welcome-back party (with cake) in New York. 
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Busiest couple in show business, Peter Lind Hayes 


and Mary Healy still find time to enjoy home and family 


By ALICE FRANCIS 


HERE’S an English Tudor house in New 

Rochelle, New York, described by its 

occupants as a “put your feet up wher- 
ever you want to” home. A roomy, ram- 
bling, inviting house which seemed almost 
too big when they moved into it, a few years 
back. Somehow now, the walls have shrunk, 
since the owners have added to their inter- 
ests, their possessions and their pets. These 
last include, at the moment, a parakeet and 
a Java bird and the real boss of the place, 
a French poodle aptly named “Pierre.” 
Among the other occupants are nine-year- 
old Peter Michael, known as Mike, seven- 
year-old Cathy Lynn, and their parents, 
Peter Lind Hayes and Mary Healy. 

Peter and Mary are the husband and wife 
team who romp through ten minutes of 
song, sense and nonsense on CBS Radio 
every weekday at five minutes after noon. 
On both radio and television, for four and 
a half years, they substituted for Arthur 
Godfrey on his morning shows, whenever 
he was away. (At least, Peter was the offi- 
cial substitute and Mary was always on 
hand. “I had so much fun on the show, no 
one could keep me away,” she says.) 

This season, in addition to radio and TV, 
Peter and Mary starred in their first Broad- 
way play together—a hit show with the in- 
credible title of “Who Was That Lady I Saw 
You With?’—which opened in New York 
at the Martin Beck Theater last March 3. 
Neither Peter nor Mary is a stranger to 
Broadway, but, until this year, they had 
been together in every other medium ex- 
cept the legitimate (Continued on page 74) 


CBS Radio’s Peter And Mary Show is heard M-F, 
12:05 P.M. EDT, for A.E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
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Outside their suburban home, Peter and Mary play together on the near- 


by golf course. Inside, they have all the tools of their trade—from music 
to recorders—for building and bettering their professional partnership. 
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Their children shun press cameras, but the pet birds and ''Pierre,"’ the 
poodle, are natural hams. The Hayes-Healy boat, Queen Mary II, is not 
only a hobby but mighty handy for commuting to busy New York schedule. 


If there are sharper cracks to be made, let Groucho sharpen them up. 


But, back home at the hacienda, Marx is putty in the hands of his two favorite girls 


Despite the ironic leer, Groucho's a loving father 
and considerate husband. Daughter Melinda has him 
helping with homework (even math), and wife Eden— 
as the camera proves—has him eating out of her hand. 


Their poodles, says Eden, are ‘embarrassingly mad about him," 

By EDEN MARX though he professes complete disdain—possibly because they 
apltald) to. Maxine Arnold insist on being clowns, too. On the other hand, he encourages 
Melinda's talents—just so long as she doesn't don a mustache. 


HEN I MET HIM, I had been laughing for a long 

time at the man I was to marry. I hadn't 

seen all his movies, but to me—along with 
many others—Groucho Marx meant an amorous 
mustache punctuated by a cigar. An undiluted wit 
who waggled his eyebrows and walked in a lope, 
usually stalking some glamorous game across the 
screen. He was also conducting a mad game-of- 
knowledge of sorts on radio. I loved his uninhibited 
humor and I seldom missed a show. 

So I was already his fan, when I wandered on a 
sound stage at RKO studios several years ago and 
met the “men” I’m married to now... . 

My sister and I had come to Hollywood for a 
eareer then. I was doing some modeling and Id 
done a few bits in motion pictures, nothing memora- 
ble. My sister was working at RKO in “A Girl in 
Every Port,” starring Marie Wilson and Groucho. 
I met him when I visited her on the set, we started 
dating .. . and a career became of diminishing im- 
portance to me. The odds for happiness were with 
him. 

Ours was a very quiet wedding, which was the 
way we both wanted it. We took Groucho’s daugh- 
ter, Melinda, to Sun Valley, Idaho, ostensibly for 
a vacation, and we were married at the Lodge there. 
As I remember, it was a surprise to the press, but 
I’d been going with Groucho for four years then 
—so it wasn’t a surprise to me. My reaction was 
“Ah-h-h, at last.” I considered it more in the nature 
of a victory. 

The years we’ve spent together since have in no 
way altered that opinion. The Groucho I know now, 
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Tough-talking Softie 
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Because Eden studied art, Groucho left the interior decorating 
to her—except for his own room. He thinks hers is wild, with 
its king-sized circular bed. Eden hardly knows what to think of 
his, with its ‘electrifying’ bed which sits up and does tricks. 
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Modern styling doesn't free him from old California 


the homemaker, the husband, the father—and 
the wit—is deeply intelligent, warm, sensitive 

. . with a heart as uninhibited as his humor. 
As he’s pointed out to me, there aren't many 
old-fashioned husbands left today who will 
build a woman a new $200,000 home . . . just 
because she wants a sunken bathtub. Which, 
he estimates, makes ours the most expensive 
bathtub since the Roman Empire. 

It’s true that the whole idea of building our 
new Modern home in the hills off Sunset 
started because I’d admired a sunken tub I'd 
seen in Groucho’s brother’s home. They dig 
them like pools, and the second floor of the 
two-storey house we were living in then: of- 
fered a problem. 


Pt) ‘¥ Groucho likes the cleanswept lines of 
| 7: Modern, and he’d gotten a little tired of the | 
The Best Of Groucho is seen on NBC-TY, Thursdays, 8 P.M., through rambling old Mediterranean-style house we 

: September 18, sponsored by the De Soto—Plymouth Dealers of America had, which was so big and so—Beverly. He 

| and The Toni Company. Beginning September 25, Groucho Marx—Y ou was, however, a little heartbroken when he 

Bet Your Life will be seen on NBC-TV, Thursdays, 10 P.M., sponsored had to leave the beautiful avocado trees and 

by Toni and Lever Brothers. The radio version of Groucho’s popular fruit trees he’d raised there. When my hus- 


| quiz program is heard over NBC, Mondays, 8:05 P.M. (All times EDT) 


| 


“Economy” takes on new meaning in the Marx household. 
Groucho built $200,000 home around Eden's sunken tub—now 
she only takes showers in it. He teaches Melinda to save on 
clothes by letting down the hems—then buys her a dozen dresses! 
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custom—cleaning pool. (He prefers leaves on trees.) v 


band talks to a contestant on You Bet Your 
Life about trouble with his avocado trees, he 
knows what he’s talking about. Groucho is a 
little in love with trees, really. He’s a very 
active Sunday-gardener and spends a lot of 
time pruning the young kumquat and lemon 
trees at our new home now. 

The house, however, was something else. 
He loves it as much as I do, but, throughout 
most of the whole operation, Groucho was an 
interested but detached bystander. He didn’t 
want to have anything to do with it, really, 
except pay the bills—for which, by then, there 
was no alternative. 

Architect Wallace Neff, who’d built homes 
for all the Marx brothers, planned our nine- 
room Modern home just for us, with a barroom 
that doubles for a guest room. I’ve studied art 
and I do some painting, and Groucho was 
more than agreeable to leaving the interior 
decorating to me. He was always standing by 
to approve the final results, but—like many 
men—he wanted no (Continued on page 65) 
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The TEXAN 
Takes It Easy 


Rory Calhoun has learned a lot from 


his TV work ... his wife Lita... 


and most of all, their tiny daughter 
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Californian by birth, Texan by TV-adoption, Rory has 
enough energy—and projects—for two men. Suddenly, 
he realized how little time he allowed himself for his 
home and lovely wife Lita (above and on opposite page). 


Little as she is, it was Rory's and Lita’s own living doll, 
Cindy Frances, who taught him how to relax. Now he 
has the time—and patience—to sit still, holding a pet 
kitten, and to cheer on a wee rider of a hobby-horse. 


Rory's not only active before the cameras, as The Texan 
—he's also at the reins as co-producer of the TV series. 


By PEER J. OPPENHEIMER 


HEN Rory Calhoun sat down behind his executive 

desk, it was neatly arrayed with a half-dozen 
scripts, several pads of paper and two dozen freshly 
sharpened pencils. As he has done frequently since he 
started to work on his new TV series, The Texan—in 
which he stars and which he co-produces with his agent 
and Desilu—Rory had put aside three Sunday afternoon 
hours to work through the following week’s schedule. 

He had just finished his first notation, when Cindy 
Frances Calhoun, his eighteen-month-old daughter, 
pushed open the heavy door leading into the den 
and toddled up to her father’s desk. “Help ... Daddy .. .” 
she cooed coaxingly. Rory looked down with a smile. 

“You want me to help you with anything, honey?” 

“No, Daddy. I help .. .” (Continued on page 71) 


Rory stars in The Texan, as seen on CBS-TV, Sat., 8:30 P.M. EDT, 
sponsored by Brown & Williamson Tobacco Co. for Viceroy Cigarettes. 


The Secret Storm: Thoughts of possible re-marriage for her 
widowed father (played by star Peter Hobbes) lead Susan 
Ames (Mary Foskett) to the coolest of greetings for Myra 
(Joan). Off-TV, romance gets a warmer welcome from Joan 


and Robert Foster, a director-producer—wed just this June. 


By 
PAUL DENIS 


OME PEOPLE would call it fate. Others might say it’s 
just coincidence. The fact remains: This year, Joan 
Hotchkis is a schoolteacher on TV—lovely Myra 

Lake of The Secret Storm. Just four years ago, Joan was 
indeed teaching little children in New York City—with a 
secret storm brewing in her heart. In the years between, 
Joan has found peace of mind—and a happiness she had 
never even imagined... . 

She had been so tired, that spring day of 1954, as she 
walked home from the Boardman School. It was not, she 
assured herself, that she didn’t adore the youngsters. 
She just felt exhausted. But she brightened as she met 
Sheila Pinkham, who had been her fellow student at 
Smith College, majoring in drama while Joan herself was 
majoring in psychology. 


fu Dees 


Joan Hotchkis, TV’s Myra Lake 


of The Secret Storm, won a golden 


dividend when she solved a 


conflict in her own career and heart 


‘!’m going to my acting class,” Sheila told her cheer- 
fully. “Why don’t you come along?” 

So... Joan went with Sheila, sat watching the class of 
budding actors and actresses taught by Alexander Kirk- 
land. She liked what she saw and heard, asked if she 
could drop in again. Soon, she enrolled in the class . . . 
for fun. But it wasn’t long before Kirkland told her she 
was really good, that she was burying her talents in the 
teaching field. And then the great personal conflict began. 

Since Joan left Smith, she had been studying, teaching 
and doing field work among the less fortunate in slum 
districts. She loved it, yet she was tired and restless. 
But—after her weekly class in acting—she felt lively and 
happy. She began to suspect that she was in teaching, 
not because it was the right career for her, but because 


Contingel = 


Back in California for her wedding, Joan revisits scenes 
of her childhood, particularly her grandmother's Long Beach 
home, which has been in the family four generations. Below, 
with ''Maggie,"’ one of the ranch's exhibition Shire horses. 


Show biz had no part in her early life. Now it's a common 
bond between Joan and Bob (right, after their wedding). Bob 
became interested in drama in his school days (Boston U. and 
Harvard). Joan went from Smith College to further studies in 
social work—and teaching!—before finding her real career. 


Joan Hotchkis is Myra Lake in The Secret Storm, as seen on CBS-TV, 
M-F, 4:15 P.M. EDT, sponsored by Whitehall Laboratories and others. 
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(Continued) 


it was “the right thing to do” . . . that, deep down in 
her heart, writing and acting were the only things 
she really enjoyed doing. 

When vacation time came around, her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Preston Hotchkis of Los Angeles, invited 
her along to Europe. Her dad, United States repre- 
sentative to the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council, was on his way to Geneva. Joan went with 
them as far as Paris, stayed there a few weeks, then 
went to Scotland to see her relatives. All during her 
trip—and on the voyage home—she considered the 
problem. Wondering about her future, she looked 
back to the past . . . to her childhood and the large 
ranch at Long Beach, California, which had been in 
the family four generations. 

Born September 21, 1932, Joan had been brought 
up in a household where weighty subjects were daily 
conversation. Her father, insurance executive and 
civic leader, was also senior adviser to Ambassador 
Lodge at the U.N. Her mother had once played 
Juliet—at Miss Ransom’s School for Girls—but no one 
in Joan’s household ever thought of acting as a 
career. 

Joan recalled how happy she had been, at the Hunt- 
ington School in San Marino, because of her activities 
in dramatics. At Polytechnical Elementary School, 
she had taken cultural courses. At Westridge School 
for Girls, in Pasadena, she had taken part in plays 
and had been class valedictorian. Indeed, she had 
gone on to Smith because she’d heard it offered fine 
drama courses. 

Once there, however, she had denied her heart and 
had majored in psychology .. . because it was the 
only subject she liked, besides drama. Looking back, 
she realized she had lacked confidence in her artistic 
yearnings: “So I had chosen a field, social work and 
teaching, where I knew I could efface myself.” 

She had been a fine student, on the dean’s honor 
list. But she had been withdrawn, reserved, and 
painfully thin. She had only one date during her 
freshman year. She never (Continued on page 80) 
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Bob not only enjoys good food, but is quite a chef himself. days. Joan began collecting art with her first TV money. 


Outstanding feature of their New York apartment is the second-storey terrace, which reminds Joan of California architecture. 
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Joan has always liked to cook, was delighted to learn that Home blends new items with older ones from ‘bachelor’ ; 
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Love Isn't a Sometime Thin 


| Thinking of marriage, Ronnie Burns 
is guided by a mighty fine 


example: George and Gracie—in person 


oe ee 


| By NANCY ANDERSON 


| UMMING ABSENTLY, Ronnie Burns reached for 
a towel and dabbed the final traces of lather 
from his cheek. He was feeling good tonight, 
relaxed and hungry after a day in his boat, and 
looking forward to his date for the evening. They’d 
-go to dinner somewhere, at a quiet place with 
good food. Then they’d go to his sister’s to baby-sit 
with the nieces and watch television. He hummed 
another snatch of melody and reached for the comb. 
“The girl that I marry” . . . suddenly Ronnie 
broke off humming in the middle of a bar. Why, 
he wondered, was he singing that particular song? 
It was good, sure . . . one of the loveliest from 
the lovely score of “Annie Get Your Gun.” But did 
it have a deeper significance—for him? Maybe, 
subconsciously, he was thinking of getting married. 
Ronnie gave his brown hair a lick with the comb 
and tried to analyze his emotions. No, he decided, 
he didn’t have a definite girl in mind just now. 
He liked too many of them too well. But he 
certainly did want to (Continued on page 63) 


Ronnie's parents prove his theory: ‘A couple should work 
The George Burns And Gracie Allen Show, CBS-TV, Mon., 8 as hard to guarantee their marriage as to earn a living.” 
P.M. EDT, sponsored hy Carnation Milk and General Mills. Though she's only now retiring from the long hours of show 
business, Gracie's always been a full-time wife and mother. 
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Two young ''pros'’—Ronnie, and Rick As baby-sitter for sister Sandy's At Scribner's Drive-in, with dee- 
Nelson—talk shop on McCadden lot little Lissa and Lori, Ronnie adds jay Lash Lazarr, the new disc star 
Seorge Burns’ TV producing firm). an extra—he teaches ‘em to swim! autographs ''Kinda Cute" for fans. 
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“TODAY Is 


Patricia Benoit—actress, wife and 


mother—lives the title of her 


new daytime drama both on and off TV 


By FRANCES KISH 


NTERING through the long hall of Patricia 
Benoit’s New York apartment, you pass a 
variety of objects. First, a man’s bicycle. This 

belongs to Peter Swift, man of the house. In 
private life, Pat is Mrs. Swift, and Peter uses the 
bike to get back and forth through crowded city 
traffic to his job with a magazine. 

A little farther on is a tricycle, belonging to 
three-year-old Jerry (short for Jeremy). Parked 
beyond that is a baby carriage, the property 
of Nicky (short for Nicholas), not yet a year old. 
A stroller and a kiddie-cart stand at rakish 
angles. A rocking horse has just been abandoned, 
but the gallant steed still quivers from its 
young master’s brisk cantering down some 
road of his imagination. 

It’s a big apartment, described by Pat as 
“undistinguished, but a place that’s a mixture of 
things the children can’t hurt and everyone can 
live with comfortably and feel at home.” Done 
mostly in beiges and browns, with enough 
touches of bright color to attract the eye. 

On television, Pat Benoit (pronounced 
Ben-wah) is feminine star of the NBC-TV day- 
time drama, Today Is Ours. (Continued on page 67) 


Mama, visiting from Fort Worth, finds Pat successfully com- 
bining motherhood and career. She and the boys, baby Nicky i 
and Jerry, were happily neutral about changing Pat's hair style 
—but Pat's husband and co-workers had very definite ideas. 


ile 


On TV, as Laura in Today Is Ours, Pat has a much more serious 
problem—helping her son Nick (played by Peter Lazer) adjust 
to the fact that his divorced father, Karl Manning (Patrick 
O'Neal), is now married to another woman, Leslie (Joyce Lear). 


Today Is Ours is seen on NBC-TV, Monday through Friday, from 3 to 3:30 P.M. EDT, sponsored by Procter & Gamble, Whirlpool Corp., and others. 
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Brothers Bart and Bret, played by Jack Kelly and James 
Garner, are roving-eye bachelors on Maverick. Off stage 
(and on opposite page), there's a pretty Mrs. Kelly—nee 
Donna Lee Hickey, better known to fans as May Wynn. 


Jack calls her "'Donna."" They've been inseparable since 
their marriage, and even write scripts together. Jack's 
also busy working on a fountain outside their bedroom 
window because "Donna thought it would be romantic." 


MAVERICK 


TRAIL TO ROMANCE 


Jack Kelly (alias “Brother Bart’ ) 
believed in traveling alone . . . till 
he met Donna and discovered that 


life’s greatest journey is made by two 


By MARGARET WAITE 


Meece is not only the title of ABC-TV’s popular 
adventure series, and the last name of its 
brother-heroes, Bret (James Garner) and Bart 
(Jack Kelly). It’s a time-honored Western term for 
an unbranded calf, a roving man without family ties— 
anything which wanders off the beaten path or balks 
at being roped into the herd. And, romance-wise, 
Jack “Brother Bart” Kelly was following a maverick 
trail indeed ... until that night in a little Arizona: 
town. ... 

Jack Kelly held his Donna close, there in the clear 
moonlight. They had traveled all day through the hot 
and dusty desert. The only way they’d known they 
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Always a pot of coffee going in the Kell 


MAVERICK 


TRAIL TO ROMANCE 


(Continued) 


Jack believes in serenading his fair lady, Donna, even after he's won her. 


had finally reached their destination was the sign, 

“Quartzite, Arizona—Let’s Be Friends: Let’s Get Mar- 

ried.” It was a proud announcement, a debonair sug- 

gestion. But around Jack and Donna were only a half- 

dozen stores, a few rather dilapidated buildings—one of 

them a wedding chapel—and then vast expanses of sand 
. sand... and more sand. 

They had already awakened the justice of the peace, 
and followed his instructions along a dirt road three 
miles down the pike until they reached a ranch house 
where a sleepy-eyed woman had provided a marriage 
license. Now they were back again at the J.P.’s, standing 
in the middle of a desperately lonely night. Donna was 
wearing black because it was the best thing she had 
to travel in, and there were no flowers... the trip had 
been too long and hot for them to last, and no florist 
was open now in Quartzite. 

Suddenly overcome with the chapbineds of the whole 
procedure, Jack said, “Honey, this is meant to be a sacred 
ceremony. Are you sure you want to go through with it 
in this kind of unrealistic setting?” 

Donna looked him squarely in the eye. “No.” 

Kelly’s jaw dropped—but only for a moment. Donna’s 
gay laugh rang out, and they were in each other’s arms, 


laughing and crying over the sure, secret knowledge that 
no material things could ever come between them and 
their love. The wondrously clear desert night was full of 
stars. “There will never be anything ugly in the world 
for us,” Donna told him, “as long as we look up. We can 
always rise above the things around us, so long as there 
are stars above us.” 

And so they were married, bringing together two of 
Ireland’s oldest and proudest clans... . 

Jack Kelly and Donna Hickey (May Wynn of TV and 
screen fame) had known each other for a long time. 
They had worked together in two pictures, “The Violent 
Men” and “They Rode West,” but had never become a 
Hollywood twosome. Somehow, however, Donna re- 
mained in Jack’s mind and he remained in hers. 

Today, he is able to recall specifically on just what 
occasions he saw her at public functions, whom she was 
with, and what she was wearing. She, too, kept the big, 
goodlooking Irishman fresh in her mind . . . so that one 
day, some five years after their first meeting, when she 
was on the Warner lot and learned that Jack was work- 
ing there, she asked Solly Baiano, the casting director, 
if she might go on the set and visit him. “It’s quite a 
walk,” Solly pointed out to her. (Continued on page 78) 
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“kitchen—"'Hickey" hopes they also have a snack for poodles. 


here's usually a game going, too. Jack and Donna have 
em in progress all over the house, from chess to Chinese 
‘checkers. The Kellys are making up for lost time now—all 
‘those dates they missed, in the first years after they met. 


Jack Kelly co-stars in Maverick, ABC-TV, Sun., 7:30 to 8:30 P.M. 
| EDT, for Kaiser Industries, Kaiser Aluminum, and The Drackett Co. 


Jack cuts up his own firewood, and he himself has made 
most of the improvements around the honeymoon cottage, 
just big enough for two. No longer footloose, he explains: 
"I'm a home-stayer, course-charter, a follow-througher!" 


Ralph Edwards’ Reunions 


Millions thrill to these dramatic moments on his great shows. 


Few know the enormous work, the uncounted hopes and fears, each one involved 
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Reunion within a reunion, on This Is Your Life, was a single project accomplished by Edwards’ amazing staff. 
That memorable night, Ralph not only brought together the four Keyser brothers and their mother—lost to each 
other for years—he also reunited Roy Keyser with his six children, separated during guerrilla days in the Philippines. 


Daughters regained: Above, with Ralph on This Is Your Life, Emma Jo 
Wengert, wrongly imprisoned for murder, is welcomed by the parents 
who had believed her dead. Below, with Bill Leyden on J¢ Could Be You, 
Hannelora greets her mother after rescue from behind Iron Curtain. 


4 
Father's day, as Bill reunites Milan 
Senic with the baby girl ‘lost" during 


war. ''My daughter, my tall daughter," 
said Milan, unable to believe his eyes. 


By FREDDA BALLING 


F THIS were a TV drama, the story might open in the small 
living room of a modest Los Angeles home, with the 
camera slowly moving closer to a woman who huddles 

in one corner of the sofa, crying as she studies the photo- 
graph of a golden-haired little girl. A tall man enters, takes 
her in his arms and says soothingly, “Now, Elvie, it won’t 
do any good to sit here like this, night after night. Every- 
body is doing everything possible to rescue Hannelora.” 
Leaning against her husband’s strength, the woman can 
only answer in a muffled voice, “I will never see her again 
—my baby with the blue, blue eyes.” 


Drama, yes. And TV had a hand in the story’s subsequent 
development. But this was not television “theater,” with 
professional performers. These were real people, facing a 
personal tragedy. Months later, all across America, viewers 
of It Could Be You were to rejoice in the happy ending 
which TV wrought for a grieving mother. 

This is how the story began, over in Germany, where El- 
vira married Horst Liebke just after the war. In 1950, their 
daughter Hannelora was born. Because Horst Liebke’s fam- 
ily lived in East Germany, Elvira followed her husband be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Only then (Continued on page 72) 


It Could Be You, emceed by Bill Leyden, is seen regularly on NBC-TV, Mon. through Fri., 12:30 P.M. EDT, under multiple sponsorship—and also 
as summer replacement for Ralph Edwards’ This Is Your Life (returning Sept. 24), on NBC-TV, Wed., at 10 P.M., sponsored by Procter & Gamble. 
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Be it hot or cold, Alice Frost 
of The Second Mrs. Burton has just 


the answer for a tempting buffet 


MEATBALLS 
Makes 10-12 servings 
Combine: 


2 pounds lean beef, ground 2 teaspoons salt 
1 pound lean pork, ground % teaspoon black pepper 
1% pound veal, ground 2 eggs, beaten 
2 tablespoons chopped parsley 
Mix well. Then combine: 


1 cup grated white-bread 
crumbs 


Let stand until thickened. In meantime, cook in skillet: 
3 tablespoons butter 


1 cup milk 


1 onion, chopped 


Add to meat with soaked crumbs and stir with long- 
handled fork until mixed. Continue adding milk until as 
much as possible has been absorbed. The more this mix- 
ture is stirred, the greater the volume and the lighter 
the meatballs become. Set aside in a cool place for an 
hour. Then dust hands with flour, shape mixture into 
small balls and fry slowly in butter or margarine until 
brown. Remove from skillet with slotted spoon and keep 
warm, covered in a serving dish over very low heat. If 
desired, serve with a gravy made by thickening slightly 
the fat left in the skillet and adding broth or water to 
desired consistency. Season to taste. 


QUICK PEA SOUP 


‘Makes 8 servings. 
Heat three cans condensed pea soup, diluted according 
to directions, with finely cut cooked ham. 


OPEN-FACE SANDWICHES 


Alice suggests planning 3 or 4 to a person. Use thin 
slices of dark or light bread, well buttered, for each of 
the following open-face sandwiches: 

@ Mix small pieces of cold lobster and asparagus with 
mayonnaise. Spread on small lettuce leaf atop buttered 
bread. Garnish with an asparagus tip. 

@ Slice a hard cooked egg, “fan out” slices across bread. 
On this, place a thin slice of tomato and 2 or 3 anchovy 
filets. Top with a bit of watercress. 

@ Spread thin ribbon of scrambled eggs (delicious, even 
cold) diagonally across slices of fresh smoked salmon. 
Garnish center with finely chopped chives. 

@® On one-half, place overlapped slices of hard cooked 
eggs. On other half, overlap slices of tomato. Down center, 
overlap about four finely sliced onion rings (not slices). 
Garnish center with watercress. 

@ Cut slices of liver paté and top with thin slices of 
pickled cucumber. Garnish center with a few cubes or 
small bits of jellied consomme. 

@ Cover bread with slices of roast pork. Decorate with 
pickled cucumber and sliced beets. 

® Use slices of cooked beef. Decorate with chopped pickle 
at one end, fresh shredded horseradish at the other— 
slice of tomato in center. 

Imagination will suggest other combinations (such as 
shrimp salad) and variations of the garnishes mentioned 
above. And don’t forget cheese, good and sharp! Either 
sliced on sandwiches or—if there’s room on your table— 
separate plates of the various distinctively Scandinavian 
cheeses, to be cut at will by your guests. 


Alice (Marcia Archer in The Second Mrs. Burton) 
treats her radio family: Dwight Weist (brother Stan 
Burton) and Larry Haines (Marcia's husband Lew). 


AUGHTER of a Swedish Lutheran minister in 

Minnesota, Alice Frost is truly a fair-haired 
Scandinavian. Today, she’s best known as Marcia 
Burton Archer, sister-in-law of The Second Mrs. 
Burton. But there’s a Nordic nip, not only in her 
own name, but in her early long-run roles as the 
distaff side of radio’s Mr. And Mrs. North and 
“Aunt Trina” of TV’s Mama. . . . On Broadway and 
CBS Radio, Alice’s versatility covers an interna- 
tional range of roles, including heavy drama. In 
private life, her taste tends toward the light and 
spicy Scandinavian when it comes to food. That 
means “smorgasbord,” a word which can cover 
as many courses as a state banquet or be as simple 
as a family picnic. The only essentials: Both hot 
and cold dishes, seafood and meat, a variety of 
cheeses—all served buffet style, come-and-get-it. 
... Alice’s husband, Willson Tuttle, is an advertising 
man, and entertaining must be fitted into a busy 
schedule indeed—particularly since Bill’s work 
often calls him to the Coast. For small gatherings 
of friends and fellow cast-members from The 
Second Mrs. Burton, Alice has found a simplified 
smorgasbord invaluable . . . open-face sandwiches 
provide the necessary variety without a multiplicity 
of plates, meatballs are a warm and filling main 
dish, and your choice of soup can be served hot 
or cold, depending on the weather. Any way you 
dish it up, smorgasbord is always in season— 
and always satisfying to both eye and palate. 


Alice is Marcia Burton Archer in The Second Mrs. Burton, as 
heard on CBS Radio, Monday through Friday, 2:15 P.M. EDT. 


TNT Boy from TEXAS 


Jimmy Dean has it made—as a TV host with the most. Here’s the picture story of his career 
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Boyhood days in Plainview, Texas. Jimmy's mother was a mail-order- Air Corps, 1946. Jimmy wrote on 


Dean family was deeply religious, taught piano player, taught Jimmy back of picture, ''On left, Payne. 
regularly sang hymns together. to play when he was about ten. That fellow at right, | don't know, 
Here Jimmy and brother Dan He later picked up the accordion, but if his ears were a little longer, 


(left) are on their way to church. guitar and fiddle, kept on singing. he'd pass for a donkey, yes, sir.’ 


filed a prophetic bit of copy about Jimmy Dean. 

“Dean is a potential piece of entertainment TNT— 
he can explode into a top name at just about any 
time.” The explosion came with a bang almost exactly 
one year later, when the CBS network signed Jimmy 
to a long-term exclusive contract—then plunged into 
active plans for his Monday-through-Friday daytime 
show on CBS-TV, now being planned as a general 
variety divertissement for viewers who yearn for re- 
laxation in the early afternoon. 

Just turned twenty-nine, Jimmy takes this remarkable 
career jump with a charming “gee-whiz” attitude. Asked 
point-blank why he figured the CBS people considered 
him as a potentially hot TV host and performer, he said, 
“Gosh! I never thought about it.” Jimmy himself is the 
first to admit that, though he records as a singer for 
Columbia Records, his voice is no super-smash and, 
? . . while he plays piano and accordion, plus’ some 
a, DEN as Soa, fiddle and guitar, he never expects to be a really top- 

Wedding day for Jimmy Dean and Sue Wittauer, the pretty instrumentalist. One thing Jimmy Dean does eae 

girl who came to a Washington night club with friends, x Sine ges aad Hats 2 Bae ae 
met Dean and shortly married him. Jimmy had always b Meee aber ae OF anes 18. CONE apa een aiae ta 
; ! yang ys been Moore’s “lovable” quality. Both men are capable, seem- 
shy, says he was never really in love until he met Sue. ingly with no effort at all, of projecting character out 
- aaa SSSSSSSSS&eV 
52 CBS-TV’s Jimmy Dean will switch from Sat., 12 noon EDT, to a new variety format, tentatively scheduled M-F, at 2 P.M., about mid-September. 


r LATE JUNE of 1957, Variety, the bible of show biz, 


Texas-born singer Jimmy Dean records pop songs as well as country-and-Western 
and religious music. His latest on Columbia label is "You Should See Tennessee, 
Mam'selle,"’ with "School of Love” on the flip side, backed by Ray Ellis band. 
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Broadcasting from WMAL, Washington, D.C., Dean and his troupe Not the least of Dean's accomplishments is his wish 


of country-and-Western singers and instrumentalists began to to showcase new talent. Here, in the eurly days of 
build an audience with good-humored, folksy tunes, sparked to show on WMAL, Dean shoots the breeze with Elvis, 
something out of the ordinary by Dean's own grass-roots wit. then a little-known touring singer from Memphis. Dean 
Nationwide success came with coast-to-coast show on CBS-TV. has also featured George Hamilton IV, many others. 


TNT Boy from TEXAS 


(c ontinued) 


pears 


The land-based Jimmy Dean show took to the water again last June 
to stage a special razzle-dazzle show, featuring champion water-ski per- 
formers from Tommy Bartlett's Cypress Gardens, Florida troupe. Jimmy's 
a natural athlete, had no trouble keeping up a running fire of commen- 
tary with portable mike, while skiing at top speed behind power boat. 


of the TV screen and making the viewer 
say, “I like that man.” To an objective 
observer, Jimmy Dean is indeed—be- 
cause of this golden natural asset—a 
package of entertainment TNT. 

Jimmy Dean’s life started out on a 
farm near Plainview, Texas, with a | 
music-loving family whose greatest | 
pleasure was to sing hymns together. 
His mother had learned (via a corre- 
spondence course) to play the piano, | 
and hiked Jimmy onto the piano stool | 
when he was about ten to learn piano, | 
too. A natural music talent soon | 
emerged, and Jimmy mastered piano, 
accordion, guitar, and fiddle—meantime 
singing up a storm with gospel tunes | 
and the region’s country and Western | 
songs. In 1946, when he was 18, Jimmy | 
joined the Air Corps, spent part of his 
service days at Bolling Field. While 
there, he and some Army buddies 
formed a combo and played local spots 
for $5 a night, plus tips. After discharge | 
in 1949, Jimmy and his friends moved 
into Washington and tried to make a | 
go of it as performers. Some pretty | 
grim days followed, until the group was | 
spotted by Connie B. Gay, country- | 
and-Western impresario, and signed for 
several tours out of the country to en- 
tertain American troops. Gay also 


Dean has boundless energy, will tackle any kind of 
location broadcast under off-beat conditions. When 
the Navy held an International Naval Review in June, 
1957, Dean and his troupe went to Norfolk, per- 
formed all week for seamen of seventeen nations. 


booked the group frequently on Town 
And Country Jamboree. A kinescope 
of their performance was shown to 
CBS executives by Gay, and the group 
was signed to do an early-morning spot 
out of Washington on the network. 
At this point a miracle occurred. The 
show began to draw 25,000 letters each 
week from avid viewers, and the CBS 
network found itself topping the NBC 
competition, Today, on the ratings. 
Somewhat confounded by their own 
success, CBS decided to see whether 
the Dean group would succeed in a 
night-time spot. During June, 1957, 
Dean’s show went on Saturday nights 
as a summer replacement. When Sep- 
tember came around, the network 
switched the successful Dean show to 
an hour-long Saturday spot, with 
Jimmy lending his easy, relaxed talent 
to the hosting duties. Ad-lib humorous 
“talk” was the keynote of Jimmy’s 
show, backed with a talented group 
of singers and instrumentalists. Now 
Jimmy’s no longer a “country boy,” but 
soon to be a full-time star, throughout 
the workday week, in a new variety 
format beamed coast-to-coast over the 
CBS-TV network. Our TNT boy from 
Texas has really struck it big in big- 
time television! 


\ Sa Sag of de aT we 


At Boy Scout Jamboree early in June, 1958, Dean was honored 
and touched to receive citation from the Scouts. Jimmy felt 
a special warmth about the occasion, since he had never been 
a Scout in boyhood—Dean family finances had made it im- 
possible to afford even moderate cost of the Boy Scout suit. 


On hand for family gathering at edge of the Potomac after water-ski 


show were Jimmy's wife Sue, daughter Connie, 4, and son Gary, 7. The 
Deans are a close-knit family, lived in Arlington, Va., near Washington, | 
until Jimmy's new show commitment in New York City brought them | 
north to an apartment-based life near the Big Town in early fall of ‘58. 
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The Wonderful Worid 
of WALTER O’KEEFE 


After twenty-six years in radio, the host of 


Nightline finds himself more active, more devout, 


more content, than he has ever been before 


Letters mean a great deal to Walter, 
bring him very close to his listeners. 


By DIANE ISOLA 


T WAS a beautiful spring day in 
Pasadena, and Walter O’Keefe was 
thinking how glad he was to be living 

in California, when a phone call 
jarred his reverie. “Walter,” said the 


voice at the other end, “we’re going projects as writing a book about humorous incidents in his career. He feels 
to put on a new radio show. this program's the best of all, enjoys the interviews—and the stimulating 
We want you to host it.” conferences with its feature editor Doreen Chu and producer Peter Lassally. 


“Not so fast,’ Walter chuckled. 
“Tell me something about the show.” 
As he listened, he became interested. 
“Fine,” he said. And then came the 
drawback: The show would emanate 
from New York, four days a week. 
That would mean moving from 
Pasadena, his home ever since the 
boys were small lads. It would mean 
that he couldn’t see his two sons 
as frequently. He thought about it 
for a long time before deciding. 

But, now, after a year and a half 
of hosting NBC Radio’s popular 
Nightline, Walter’s qualms have 
melted in a satisfying new life filled 
with exciting (Continued on page 77) 


Walter O’Keefe is host of Nightline, NBC 
Radio’s “open line to the world,’ heard on 
Mon. and Wed., 8:30 to 10 P.M., Tues. and 
Thurs., 8:05 to 10 P.M. (All times are EDT) 
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Raw material for Shari Lewis's repertoire 
of hairstyles is one and a half feet of 
glowing red hair. "Shari’s curly hair has 
all the vitality she has," says stylist 
Enrico Caruso. "You can handle it like a 
lovely fabric, with endless possibilities 
for styling. Those girls whose hair lacks 
this body'and spring can get the same 
results with a good permanent wave.” 


SBA 


Above, Shari, as she is known to the children who would rather lose a 
lollipop than miss her program. To form fluffy bang, top hair is cut 
in layers two inches long. For braided ponytail, hair is first secured 
with rubber band, which Shari then hides by wrapping a tendril of hair 
around it. Tail is braided loosely, then pinned against head to keep it 
from flapping. "I have a ponytail, too,” confides puppet Charley Horse. 


Sh C d MS Above, Caruso puts finishing touch to a 
e an O a in style with long hair swept to one side and 

coiled over ear. "I have to brush my 
hair to comb it,’ says Shari, “so fortu- 


) 2 h © nately it gets lots of brushing.” Below, mo- 

Wi er air deling high-fashion bandeau hairdo, Shari 
says, “I consider this purely experimental.” 

Says Caruso, "To me, this represents an 

| 

; 


By HARRIET SEGMAN elegant evening out.’ "Shucks,’ com- 


ments puppet Hush Puppy to Shari, “I 
think you're just putting on the dog.” 


HARI Lewis, television star and recording artist, is five feet tall, 97 
pounds, and owner of eighteen inches of magnificent red hair. 
Seen Monday through Friday on Hi, Mom and Saturdays on 

Shariland (WRCA-TV), she fascinates an enormous audience of 
children with her songs, games and personality puppets who never run 
out of words, thanks to Shari’s gift for ventriloguism. Away from her 
wide-eyed small-fry admirers, many of whom consider Shari in her 
Alice-in-Wonderland-type hairdo the prettiest lady they have ever 
seen (next to Mommy, of course), Shari can twirl her brilliant 
tresses into a bouquet of more sophisticated styles. Results are en- 
chanting to older audiences, including her recently-acquired husband. 
Here, with the aid of hair stylist Enrico Caruso, Shari shows some 

| of the ways she can wear her lovely locks. Also present, some of 

i| her puppet creations, who have their own opinions of Shari’s hairdos. 


(Continued from page 19) 
will ask you to describe the trouble that 
‘prompted your call. He will take off the 
freicke cover of the cabinet and connect 
the receiver to a wall outlet with a special 
plug and cord he brings along. He will 
check certain tubes on a tester, depending 
-on the nature of the trouble, or substi- 
le other tubes from his own supply. 
If he fails to do these things, or if he 
just fiddles with the knobs and promptly 
ounces that the set has a complicated 
ailment and must be taken to the shop— 
get on your guard. Most likely he never 
intended to service the set in your home. 
_ If a TV repairman shows up without a 
kit of tools and a supply of replacement 
tubes, the same warning applies. In an 
extensive survey, General Electric found 
that seven out of every ten TV sets can 
be repaired in the home, often just by 
replacing defective tubes. 
_ By dealing with unscrupulous repair- 
men you may lose not only dollars, but 
perhaps the set itself! About thirty cus- 
tomers of one service outfit told the Better 
Business Bureau they had been waiting 
a week to nine months to have their sets 
returned. Inquiries always brought the 
‘same story—the manager was out, or was 
waiting for a part. Finally, when he’d sold 
enough of the sets that belonged to other 
people, the operator just locked his doors 
and disappeared. He may be pulling the 
‘same trick today in a new stand. 


How does the fraudulent operator jack 
up the cost of simple repairs? Here’s the 
way that the Better Business Bureau of 
Oakland, California, found out. Four new 
television sets were put out of operation 
by some simple means, such as blowing a 
fuse or tube, and each part was marked for 
identification. Each set was placed in the 
home of a shopper, who then called sus- 
pected service companies and told them 
what the trouble was—sound but no pic- 
‘ture, neither sound nor picture, etc. The 
servicemen who responded were allowed 
‘to do whatever they thought necessary. 
The sets were examined by an expert. 
One set prepared for checking had a 
‘single tube disabled, resulting in no pic- 
ure but good sound. Instead of making 
a simple replacement, the serviceman 
claimed he had to take the set to the shop. 
Back it came with a bill for $30.25—when 
‘it could have been put into good working 
order for $5.10, without removing it from 
‘the house. In this investigation of un- 
ethical repair shops, the excess charges 
ranged from $2.10 for replacing a good 
tube unnecessarily, to more complicated 
billing for unnecessary repairs amounting 
to $25.15 overcharge. 

If you let a serviceman of questionable 
reputation remove your set, you give him 
‘clear sailing to sock you with a big bill. 
One TV set owner got a verbal estimate of 
$17.00 for servicing—but, when the set 
-came back, she was billed for $154.00. 
Hugh R. Jackson, president of the 
Better Business Bureau of New York, 
reported recently that local firms were 
advertising “free” estimates. Once the 
Tepairman arrived, however, he claimed 
e couldn’t make an on- the-spot estimate 

and offered to take the set into the shop. 
"hen came trouble. Once out of the homes, 
some sets were repaired without the own- 
er’s consent and they were dunned with 
outrageously high bills. Or, if the sets were 
not repaired, the firm refused to return 
them unless the owner paid the bill for 
t nsportation to and from the shop. 
nother grou 


of gullible set owners 
oy repair gyps who finally 
nine-month jail 


complaints was 
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How to Avoid TV Repair Frauds 


similar. Sets were pulled into the shop 
after a low estimate was rendered. Cus- 
tomers were then given a much higher 
charge, usually including a new “picture” 
tube. Without full payment in cash at 
the door, customers couldn’t get their 
sets. Even then, the “repaired” sets broke 
down again. In cases where “repairs” were 
not made, charges for pick-up, inspection 
and return were billed, with the sets often 
in worse condition when returned than 
when taken out. Both of the men engaged 
in this racket used aliases and had police 
records elsewhere. When released, per- 
haps they will move on to your town. 

A crooked repairman doesn’t have to 
pull in your set to cheat you. The most 
common angle he uses is also the most 
simple. If one tube is defective, he may 
replace two or three. Some will put in 
tubes from other customers’ sets or bogus 
reprocessed tubes that are not new. Tube 
testers can be manipulated by dial set- 
tings so that good tubes show up on an 
indicator as bad or weak. 

Another gyp antic is to remove some 
perfectly functioning part of a TV set 
and replace it with a defective part which 
may last only a few weeks. This not only 
increases the cheater’s stock of parts, but 
brings in the customer again in a few 
weeks for more repairs. 

Honest repairmen are not without their 
problems. One of them, after fixing a set, 
was called back with the complaint that 
the TV set “sounded like a sizzling steak.” 
He opened up the mechanism, turned it 
on, and saw fire flying from the high- 
voltage power supply. When he probed 
further, he pulled out a well-done electro- 
cuted mouse. 

More serious is the problem of a service 
charge, at which some customers balk. 
“The customer who tries to get something 
for nothing usually gets hooked,” says the 
head of a Chicago firm. A service charge is 
the minimum fee to cover expense of send- 
ing a repairman to your home, the time 
he takes to get there, examine your set, 
use his skill to find out what’s wrong, and 
the labor to fix it in your home with a 
fair amount of time. Naturally, this charge 
varies according to locality, though in some 
areas it is five dollars. 

With this in mind, look with suspicion 
on any “free” offer or any gimmicks that 
are too good to be true. The TV repair- 
man needs greater technical and electron- 
ic knowledge than a radio expert. He must 
acquire and maintain expensive equipment 
costing between $3,000 and $10,000. Obvi- 
ously, then, firms who offer free estimates, 
or charge only a dollar for a service call, 
must make up their costs by collecting 
exorbitant fees or using substandard parts. 

A customer in Cleveland found that the 
advertised “99¢” TV set inspection charge 
was suddenly transformed into ninety- 
nine dollars. One quick look at the set, 
and the serviceman took it to his shop 
saying it needed eight or nine dollars 
worth of repairs. Sorry, she was told 
later, the set needs ninety-nine dollars’ 
worth of repairs! After she paid a three- 
dollar charge to have the set returned, 
another shop estimated the repair at $21. 
She was luckier than customers of a fraud- 
ulent firm in San Francisco. They had 
to pay a dollar a day storage charge—or, 
after ten days, the sets were sold! 

Why do so many customers fall for 
swindler outfits? “Nine out of ten times, 
it turns out, the customer is so anxious 
to get his set repaired quickly that he 
hires TV service without taking the most 
rudimentary precautions,” says George 
Young, head of the Cincinnati Better 
Business Bureau. 

Too often, the gyps mice a lot of noise 
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and attract many customers because it’s so 
easy for them to make wild promises 
if they don’t expect to keep them. 

Some cities, like Detroit, require TV 
repairmen to get a city license and carry 
identification cards. Before city licensing, 
attempts to prosecute servicemen who 
made fictitious charges or replaced parts 
unnecessarily had failed. It was difficult 
or impossible to show criminal intent. 
Under the new ordinance, however, in- 
competent or dishonest repairmen can 
have their licenses revoked. If they con- 
tinue to practice, they can be prosecuted 
for violating the ordinance. 

In other cities, the repairmen them- 
selves have organized into associations 
which “police” repair service and weed out 
racketeers. Any member who violates the 
code of fair practice forfeits his member- 
ship and is exposed as a sharp dealer. 


Ideally, perhaps, the manufacturer should 
operate his own service organization. The 
only manufacturer which does this is 
RCA. 

Just as most people have a family doc- 
tor, it’s a good idea to patronize one 
neighborhood service technician who will 
see that you get full TV enjoyment. Be- 
fore you call him, however, there are 
some obvious steps to check. 

Try moving your antenna around, and 
make sure the antenna wire is firmly con- 
nected to the terminals; test your outlet 
by plugging in a lamp; tune in to all the 
channels to check on whether every station 
is affected. If the set is completely dead, 
check to see if your set is plugged in. 
(Sounds silly? Well, some owners have 
felt even sillier when the repairmen found 
that’s what was wrong!) 

Unlike reputable firms, dishonest out- 
fits make no attempt to build constant 
trade. They just want to hit you hard for 
your money and run. Clifford A. Strauss, 
manager of the Miami Beach Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, says, “Choose your TV re- 
pairman as you would your doctor or 
lawyer.” The recommendation of satisfied 
friends is important. 

To help you avoid worry and loss of 
money, there are some simple rules you 
ean follow: 

1. Get the name of a reliable service 
organization before trouble starts and you 
want help in a hurry. The firm can give 
you evidence of satisfactory servicing done 
in your neighborhood, and you can check 
their reputation with your local Better 
Business Bureau. 

2. Steer clear of fantastic bargains. Of- 
ten, the wilder the promise, the smaller 
the value you receive. Beware of outfits 
advertising low flat-rate charges per call 
because they’ll be sure to make up their 
losses some way or another—often in 
defective or substandard parts. 

3. Get those glowing promises in writing. 
A responsible repairman won't object to 
giving you a written estimate of costs 
before doing a job, and itemizing his 
charges afterwards. With the itemized 
bill, it is wise to get a ninety-day guar- 
antee for the specific repair (except re- 
placement of tubes, which can fail at any 
time). 

4. Ask to have bad parts returned to 
you with an itemized bill. Because you 
need these to prosecute, the swindler is 
wary about letting you have this kind of 
evidence in hand. 

You can find a good service organization 
to take care of your television set at a 
reasonable price. With foresight, and by 
not being penny-wise and TV-foolish, you 
can keep your television set in working 
order and help push the swindlers out of 
business. 


Railroads—their lonely whistles, their endless tracks—provide themes for the songs Jack and Dixie sing. 


N HIS soncs, there’s a harkening back to the men who 

built that first railroad in Haleyville, the small Ala- 
bama town where Jack Turner was born and raised. 
Jack’s songs tell of the warmth and despair, the hope and 
the sorrow of these strong and robust men, each with a 
bit of “Paul Bunyan” in him. Jack’s own father was one 
of them, so this country-music balladeer well knows 
whereof he sings and writes. There’s a ring of truth in 
the music as Jack plays and sings the songs of Hank 
Williams, the haunting-voiced singer whose mother saw 
her late son’s qualities in Jack and gave the young singer 
help and encouragement. There’s the same raw-boned 
truth in the songs Jack himself has written—“Walking a 
Chalk Line,” “Model-T Baby,’ and the two most recent 
ones he’s recorded for M-G-M Records: “Shake My 


Hand—Meet Mr. Blues” and “Got a Heart That Wants 
a Home.” 

Jack Turner himself is a heart that wants a home— 
and has found one. Its foundations are the programs he 
does for Station WSFA-TV in Montgomery. The Jack 
Turner Show is seen Tuesday and Thursday at 5 P.M. 
With the women and young folk watching, Jack sings, 
plays guitar and willingly gives young talent a chance 
to be heard. His daughter Dixie, now thirteen, joins him 
on many of the songs. To illustrate some music or to 
caricature one of his celebrity guests, Jack walks up to 
the drawing board and proves that the hand that strums 
the guitar can wield chalk or charcoal with equal skill. 
The menfolk get a chance to see what their families have 
been raving about when Jack stars on Alabama Jubilee, 


Jubilee’s gang are, left to right, an- 
nouncer Curt Blair, fiddler Ray Smith, 
bass man Ray Howard, singer Betty 
Howard, emcee and singer Jack Tur- 
ner, guitarists James Porter and Les 
Hill Jr., pianist Jimmy Kendricks. 


The gladness he knows .. . 
the sadness he’s known .. . 


Jack Turner of WSAF-TV 


puts them both in his songs 


Alabama's favorites went coast-to-coast when all the Turner family—wife 
Lorene, Tommie, James, Dixie, Jack—visited Arlene Francis (center) on Home. 


seen at an all-family hour, on Friday night at 7 P.M. 

As to Jack’s actual home, it’s a white Cape Cod house 
that grew as the Turner family grew, with Jack and wife 
Lorene doing all the paneling, tiling and finishing them- 
selves. The first to require one of those upstairs rooms 
was Tommie Jacqueline, now 15 and planning on becom- 
ing an airline stewardess. Charlotte Dixilyn, or Dixie, 
takes after her dad in both art and music. James Ralph, 
nine, is all-boy, with a keen interest in fishing, hunting 
and soap-box derbies. 

The entire family shared applause last year when they 
appeared with Arlene Francis on Home. The past dozen 
months or so, in fact, have been truly exciting ones for 
Jack. Aside from his coast-to-coast appearance, he was 
honored right in his own home town, when the Haleyville 
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High School Alumni Association named him “Alumnus oi 
the Year.” Jack’s art talent was recognized, too, when 
the Air University at Maxwell, Alabama, where he’s 
employed as a commercial artist, promoted Jack to the 
academic rank of Assistant in Graphic Arts. 

Versatile Jack started early down the trail that led to 
his current recognition and popularity. He was just six 
when he made his debut, winning a blue ribbon for sing- 
ing “Hickory Dickory Dock.” A year later, he traded an 
oversized sweater for his first guitar. At age nine, he 
wrote his first song, “An Empty Bonnet,” in memory of 
his great-grandmother. From then on, it was clear that 
his heart would find its home anywhere that Jack Turner 
could find music and folks who wanted to listen to it. 
And these he finds everywhere. 


<= 
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Two minds with many, many thoughts, Bash and 
producer Kay Rawlings share music—and recipes. 


Ae about folk music, Louis “Satchmo” Armstrong 
once snorted: “I don’t know any music but folk mu- 
sic. I never heard a horse sing!” But Bash Kennett, a San 
Francisco wife and mother, begs gently to differ and, 
more strictly speaking, calls “folk music” the largely 
anonymous, often unwritten body of song that is handed 
down from parent to child through the ages. “A vibrant 
living mirror of humanity,” she says. .. . Bash is a twen- 
tieth-century link with the tradition of the folk balladeer. 
Unlike her forerunners, she needn’t stroll from place to 
place to find an audience. Bash (from her family name 
of Bashford) and producer Kay Rawlings originated Sing 
Hi—Sing Lo on Station KQED in San Francisco. Thanks 
to the Educational Television and Radio Center in Ann 
Arbor, the program is seen across the country over sta- 
tions of the National Educational Television network... . 
The program is a series of fifteen-minute films using song 
and dance to tell of the people, events and customs of 
American history. Its star, in the tradition of minstrels, 
grew up making music. She turned “pro” after she’d been 
drafted to sing for her daughter’s nursery-school class. 


Is AMINSTREL 


From San Francisco to 
the National Educational TV network, 


Bash Kennett sings hi, sings lo 


For a twentieth-century minstrel and her three girls 
—Carol, Celie, Katie—life runs on a time-table. 


Soon, the lady and her guitar were appearing for family 
groups, P.T.A., service clubs, scout troups and hospitals. 
After a single appearance on a TV amateur show, she was 
handed a contract. . .. Though her songs are of yester- 
year, the time she devotes to them has propelled Bash, 
her doctor-husband and their three daughters into what 
Bash calls “deep-freeze living,” with extensive lists and 
card files of household hints, recipes and time schedules. 
“The children have had to assume new personal respon- 
sibilities,” she says thoughtfully, “but they seem to wel- 
come this.” Celie, 8, takes the bus to the dentist when 
mother isn’t available to drive her. Katie, 13, and Carol, 
10, often shop for their own clothes. . . . With the three 
Kennett girls and the three children of producer Kay 
Rawlings, the two families often vacation at the Kennetts’ 
mountain retreat, 9,000 feet up in the Sierras. While fa- 
thers and offspring ski, the two women work on the pro- 
gram. Their conversations mingle program and family 
ideas. If, in the midst of a domestic-business conference, 
Kay asks Bash for the nutmeg, the talented well-organ- 
ized Bash sings out, “Look in the spice shelf under N.” 


(Continued from page 41) 
get married one day ... one day not too 
far ahead . . . just as soon as he was 
sure some particular girl was the only 
one for him. 

Fondly, he thought of his mother and 
father. Boy, if he could be one-half so 
happy! Theirs was marriage at its best. 
Even their differences seemed to bring 
them together. Ronnie had often heard 
his father say that their independent inter- 
ests only added spice to the interests they 
shared. 

“Always be careful of couples who are 
constantly together,” his father had joked 
one day. “The reason they are always 
together is they don’t trust each other out 
of sight.” Ronnie had had the feeling that 
George wasn’t entirely joking. 

Ronnie’s thoughts reverted to himself. 
The girl that he’d marry—what would 
she be like? He mentally catalogued the 
girls he knew and liked best. What were 
they like? What did they have in common? 
In recent weeks, he’d dated starlets and 
stenographers, students and socialites, and 
a young executive who operated her own 
business. All were lots of fun to be with, 
interested in Ronnie’s favorite pastimes, 
sailing, swimming, dancing, and watching 
sports-car races. Some were brainy; some 
weren't. Some were prettier than others. 

“Say, Ronnie,” George Burns poked his 
head around the bathroom door, interrupt- 
ing the reverie, “looks like you’re going 
out tonight. Could you tell me where you'll 
be? I may want to get in touch with you 
later on, to discuss tomorrow’s schedule.” 

“Oh, sure, sure, Dad.” Ronnie motioned 
George in. “I’m going out to dinner right 
away, then I'll be at Sandy’s watching 
the girls. Sis has to go to some meeting or 
another until about eleven-thirty.” 

“Fine, son.” George started to move 
away, but something in Ronnie’s expres- 
sion stopped him. “Is something the mat- 
ter?” he asked. “Is there something I can 
do for you?” 

“Well, yes . . . I guess there is. Just 
now, while I was shaving, Dad, I started 
thinking about the girl Id marry ... 
someday ... and I’d like to ask you: What 
do you think she’ll be like?” 

George Burns’s first impulse was to 
laugh, but Ronnie was obviously dead 
serious about this. He was pondering the 
most important choice he’d ever make, the 
choice of a wife, and George was flat- 
tered to have been consulted. “Ronnie,” 
he said, after some hesitation, “I can’t tell 
you what kind of girl you'll marry. But I 
hope it will be a girl with whom you’ve 
fought a few rounds. A good fight’s a 
healthy sign. 

_ “Here’s how it is: I can’t really get sore 
at anybody I don’t love. If a person means 
nothing to you, you can’t care enough 
about her opinion to hate her. See? Gracie 
and I have an agreement about our dif- 
ferences. We bury them with nothing to 
mark the grave. Then we can’t dig them 
up.” 

George tapped the ashes from his cigar. 
“Did I ever tell you, Ronnie, about my 
first big fight with Gracie? It came close 
to being our last. We were playing Hertig 
and Seeman’s theater on 125th Street in 
New York, doing a Sunday ‘concert’? when 
it happened. 

“Td just closed a deal, and I thought it 
would put us on top of the world. I’d 
just gotten us booked into Cosmos Theater 
in Washington for $450 a week—a whale 
of a lot more than we’d ever made before 
- oa ue Lae y Gracie would be tickled 
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door, proud and happy as could be, and 
told her the news. And, Ronnie, what do 
you think she said? : 

“She said through the door, ‘Call them 
back and cancel it!’ 

“Well, I thought she’d gone crazy. At 
first I couldn’t believe my ears. Then I 
began to boil. ‘Gracie,’ I yelled. ‘Did you 
hear what I said? Four hundred and fifty 
dollars a week. Besides, a verbal agree- 
ment is binding, and I said we’d play the 
engagement.’ 

““T won’t play it,’ was all Gracie would 
say. 
“But we're heading the bill’ 

““That’s worse, Gracie answered. ‘Then 
everybody would know we were there.’ 

“I was burned up. Who, I asked myself, 
does this dame think she is, turning down 
a $450 booking without even giving a 
reason? Okay. I didn’t need her. I’d break 
up the act. 

“T Jooked at her waiting for me to go 
on—tiny, straight, foot-tapping—and I 
wasn’t sure whether I wanted to shake her 
or kiss her. But I didn’t have time to 
decide just then, because they were play- 
ing our entrance music. As we went on, I 
told her, ‘Well, I got out of the date.’ She 
didn’t answer, and then we were in the 
middle of our act, experiencing the thrill 
that comes when you know an audience 
likes you. The crowd loved us. Because of 
that, when we came off, we didn’t mention 
splitting the act. 

“Instead, Gracie smiled at me and said, 
‘You were great.’ Right then, instead of 
deciding I’d forgive her, I began hoping 
she’d forgive me. But she went on, ‘I’m 
sorry about the Cosmos Theater. It’s a 
small-time place that does five shows a 
day ...I played it once. But that’s not 
the trouble. My sister Hazel’s husband is 
in the diplomatic service in Washington 
. . . he’s just getting started ... and it 
might be embarrassing for Hazel if we 
were billed there just now. Now please 
don’t think this has anything to do with 
the act. It’s a good act ... the audience 
loved us, didn’t they?’ 

“T was so choked up, I could hardly 
answer. ‘Gracie, I said, ‘a minute ago I 
told myself, I don’t need her. I don’t need 
her at all. But you can’t go by what I 
say. I’m a terrible liar.’ 

“And, son, you can’t imagine how happy 
I was when she said, ‘I can’t get along 
without you, either.’ It was right after 
that that we married.” 

George, Ronnie noted, had the special 
look in his eyes he always got when he 
talked about Gracie. 

“And now, boy,’ his father concluded, 
“your mother’s waiting for me. I’m sorry 
I can’t tell you more about the girl you'll 
marry. Just remember, love isn’t a some- 
time thing. ... a jet takeoff for a fast let- 
down. When you meet the right girl, your 
affection for her will always be as near 
as your next breath.” 

“You know,” Ronnie says, talking over 
his father’s advice at a luncheon inter- 
view, “I don’t think many successes are 
a matter of luck ... and this applies to 
marriages as well as to business, school 
activities, or anything else. I’m convinced 
that intelligence and effort are important 
to successful marriage, and my mother and 
father illustrate what I mean. 

“Oh, sure, people laugh when I mention 
Mother and intelligence in the same 
breath. Somebody’s always asking, ‘Is your 
mother really like that?’—referring, of 
course, to her personality on the show. 
And the answer is an unqualified no. 
Mother is a very intelligent woman who’s 
been able to manage a home, rear a family, 
and be a comedienne at the same time. 

“She’s one of the hardest workers I’ve 
ever known, too. She may not enjoy re- 
tirement as much as she imagines she will, 
but she deserves a chance to try it. All 
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the time she’s been on television, she’s 
worked almost seven days a week. When 
she hasn’t been at the studio, she’s been 
answering mail, rehearsing lines, having 
dresses fitted or giving interviews. 

“Anyway, my point is this: Mother and 
Dad worked together as a team in vaude- 
ville for a long time before they got mar- 
ried. They were successful, because they 
learned ways to avoid friction and to bring 
out each other’s best. They had to. And 
they've applied these same techniques to 
their marriage. Naturally, you’ve got to 
have love, but I don’t believe love alone 
is always enough. It can be killed through 
carelessness.” 

Ronnie looks around the restaurant, 
crowded with Hollywood notables, then 
confides, “Ill tell you something: Lately, 
I’ve been dating a girl who operates a 
dress shop. She and her sister own the 
place and have built it up from a small 
start. A girl with a background like that 
should make some fellow a fine wife. She’s 
learned through experience to be tactful 
and efficient. Every day, she has to solve 
all kinds of problems.” 

Ronnie motions for another cup of cof- 
fee, as he continues: “If every couple 
would work as hard at guaranteeing their 
marriage as they do at earning a living, I 
believe we’d cut down the divorce statis- 
tics. 'm not saying that I’ll marry a ca- 
reer girl. But I do think a business or 
professional background gives a bride an 
advantage. Talk about courses in human 
relations as a preparation for marriage! 
Nothing teaches more about human re- 
lations than holding down a job.” 

Suddenly, Ronnie’s self-assurance strikes 
him as funny. “Rules,” he laughs. “I must 
sound pretty stuffy. I honestly do believe 
in the principles I've discussed, but I know 
there’s an exception to every rule. 

“Sometimes there is such a thing as love 


at first sight. It happens. Some people can . 


marry after they've known each other 
twenty-four hours, and be happy forever. 
Still, a man ought to look for more than 
beauty when he’s playing for keeps. But,” 
he amends thoughtfully, “it’s hard to know 
another person just through dates. Nobody 
is completely natural with a date. At least 
I’m not. I’m always hoping that I’m mak- 
ing a good impression. If I were married, 
T’d let down sometimes.” 

That young Ronnie has a clear-headed 
attitude toward marriage isn’t surprising. 
This, like his attitudes in many areas, is a 
strong indication of the George Burns in- 
fluence. George is recognized by the en- 
tertainment industry as one of its 
straightest-thinking members, and in busi- 
ness matters Gracie relies entirely on his 
judgment. Reversing the coin, George 
trusts his wife’s artistic instincts in mat- 
ters of showmanship. 

But even if Ronnie had never met 
George Burns, he’d still play it cool with 
Cupid—because Ronnie is naturally a very 
bright boy. He’s so smart that his publicist 
makes no effort to steer his interviews. 
With the press, Ronnie is strictly on his 
own, picking up questions and answering 
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them articulately and w: 
Right now, Ronnie realize 
man in the middle and he’s coo. SS (ep 
his chances for further success. “I know,” 
he says, “that I’m at a critical point in my 
career. I can’t kid myself that I’m a teen- 
ager. Let’s face it. I’m twenty-three years 
old, the wrong age to sweep the high- 
school seniors off their feet. Most of my 
fans, if mail’s any indication, are about 
thirteen years old or younger. Some haven’t 

even started to school. 

“On the other hand, I’m not the right 
age to play the housewife’s delight. I’ve 
got no illusions about pushing Rock Hud- 
son. When it comes to recording, I’m in the 
middle again. I can’t do one of those ‘I 
Wrote Your Name on the Blackboard’ 
-songs. That’s for Rick Nelson or Tommy 
Sands. Nor can I do the standard ballads. 
Tll leave that field to Perry Como. But 
what do I leave for myself? 

“Frankly, my first recording was spe- 
cially written material, and I expect my 
next will be the same. There’ve been so 
many jokes about Dad’s singing that I 
wondered what he’d say about mine. How- 
ever, he was pleased—complimentary, 
actually—and has encouraged me to try 
again.” (It seems likely that Ronnie will 
get a chance to do just that—on the new 
George Burns variety show scheduled for 
Friday nights over NBC-TV, beginning 
early in October.) 

Ronnie became an actor more or less as 
a sideline. He thinks that, with a little 
more experience, he’d like producing and 
directing. “I started working around the 
studio when I was seventeen years old,” 
he explains, “doing odd jobs in the cutting 
room. I got so interested in cutting and 
editing that I gave up my ambition to be 
an architect and decided to make film 
editing a career. 

“Pretty soon, though, I got interested in 
cameras and made a point of learning all 
I could about them. In fact, practically 
everything about producing a show in- | 
terested me—except acting. I was so busy 
behind the camera, I never thought about 
working on the other side of it. 

“It was Dad who suggested acting. He 
and Mother were going to New York and, 
while they were away, he urged me to 
study at the Pasadena Playhouse. I got a 
lead in ‘Picnic,’ Mother and Dad saw a 
performance, and thought I was good 
enough to join their television cast. 

“You know, working with them in tele- 
vision has been a revelation. I never re- 
alized how well-known they were until I 
joined the show and began to make per- 
sonal appearances with them. When I was 
growing up I knew, naturally, that ‘Burns 
and Allen’ was a comedy team on radio 
and in movies, but it didn’t make much 
impression on me. Mother didn’t go to 
work until after I left for school in the 
mornings, and she got home shortly after 
I did in the afternoons. Dad came and 
went just like any other father with a job. 

“After I joined the television company, 
I really began to appreciate my parents as 
performers. In fact, I appreciated my 
father so much I’m trying to be like him. I 
want to develop his versatility ...be a 
producer and director, as well as an actor. 

“But if I can duplicate his success in 
only one field,’ Ronnie concludes, “I 
know which one I’d choose. I hope I can 
do half as well as he did when I pick a wife. 

“Right now, I couldn’t begin to describe 
the girl that I'll marry . . . maybe I haven’t 
met her yet. But she'll be more than just 
an emotional device—somebody to love a 
lot today and very little tomorrow. There’s 
a song in ‘Porgy and Bess’. . . ‘A Woman 
is a Sometime Thing.’ Well, that’s not the | 
kind of wife I want. I want love to be a 
full-time thing. In that respect, I guess, 
I’m George Burns’s boy ...a chip off 
the old block.” ee 
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(Continued from page 33) 
part of the decisions. He agrees that the 
living room turned out rather well. I love 
old, mellowed wood. We had large heavy 
coffee tables made of antiqued wood and 
used them, with a few other Provincial 
pieces, to warm the Modern. I’d ordered 
a big walk-in fireplace—and they really 
gave it to us. It’s made of a black flint- 
like obsidian rock, walk-in and wall-to- 
_ wall. At first, I thought I’d created a big 
black monster, but it goes beautifully with 
the beige furnishings and the’ terrazzo 
' floors and the different textures of wood in 
_ the completed living room. 

We both like Melinda’s room, which is 
done in dusty pink and red, a cute com- 
bination for an eleven-year-old. However, 
Groucho is very amused by my room—and 
probably with reason. Since I’d done some 
of the house sort of Provincially, I thought 
I'd just have fun with my room. I did it 

in white and gold, with a king-sized cir- 
eular bed. The big white-marble sunken 
bath is circular, too, with gold fixtures. 
He thinks it’s a crazy room and, in a way, 
it is—particularly since I don’t even use 
the sunken tub. Luckily, I put a shower 
over the tub, so at least it gets wet. And, 
as I’ve pointed out to him, the whole 
motivation isn’t lost—there’s a certain 
luxurious feeling about even standing in 
a sunken bathtub. 

Throughout all of this, my husband was 
an amiable if amused observer—until we 
got to Groucho’s room, and then he stopped 
me. I was a little disappointed that he 
wouldn’t let me finish decorating it, but 
he’s satisfied with the way it is now. He 
wouldn’t give up his old desk for a new. 
one. And he saw no logic in the cobalt 
blue quilted bedspread I wanted to have 
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Tough-Talking Softie 


made to go with the blue carpeting. 
“Why?” he said. “No one ever sees it.” 
And there was also to be considered the 
matter of taking it off and on. As it de- 
veloped, Groucho was right. Any bed- 
spread would be taking quite a beating. 

His only contribution to the entire decor 
—other than the picture of himself in a 
Giants baseball uniform he wanted hung 
in the den—is the contour bed Groucho 
personally picked out for his room. His 
brother Gummo had one, and Groucho was 
fascinated by it. Electrically operated, it 
has a lever to make the back go up, and 
another lever to make the front go up— 
with the right choreographer, his bed will 
do just about anything. We have a tele- 
vision set in almost every room in the 
house, but Groucho’s favorite way of 
watching TV is to fold himself into a 
knee position in his electric bed. Here he 
can pull levers and push remote buttons 
and change position and channel at will. 

We always watch You Bet Your Life at 
home, and Melinda and I are an enrapt 
audience. So, as a matter of fact, is 
Groucho. “Boy, that was a good one,” he'll 
snarl sarcastically, at some crack he 
doesn’t like. Then again, he laughs at him- 
self—at the joke—if he thinks it’s pretty 
good. 

In my own opinion, Groucho’s one of a 
kind. I don’t think anyone else has his 
particular kind of wit. And, contrary to 
the popular opinion of comedians, he’s 
just about as amusing at home as he is 
on TV. Comedians seem to be constantly 
pictured as men who are addicted to 
melancholia and to worrying themselves 
into oblivion. ’ve read where my husband 
has always been a worrier, too. But when 
I’ve read this, it’s like reading about some- 


body else—I don’t know that man at all. 
This must have been another man and 
another era ... not the man I’m living 
with now. 

He’s done You Bet Your Life so long 
on radio and television now, it’s fairly 
easy for him, and having an answer for 
anything that happens—anywhere—is 
never a strain. Any contestant on the show 
who asks for an answer—whether through 
nervousness or bravery—has my whole 
sympathy. I never match words with him 
at home. Not with jokes, certainly. That 
would be pretty lethal. I just amuse him 
by being a woman—which is the safest 
way. 

Groucho himself doesn’t go around the 
house making jokes all the time. But he 
has a wonderful sense of humor, and when 
the occasion warrants—or when it doesn’t 
—he can be a very amusing man. Even 
when something untoward happens—the 
little emergencies in day-to-day living— 
I can count on Groucho to lighten it some 
way. 

Once Groucho and Melinda and I got 
lost in the desert late at night, and it 
could have been pretty grim. We were 
looking for a new guest ranch where we’d 
planned to stay. For a man who’s so well 
organized generally, my husband’s terrible 
at directions in a car. Finally we drove 
into a sand bank—dead-end. We’d been 
driving for hours, we were exhausted, 
dirty and disheveled. It was very late at 
night and—wherever you turned—sand up 
to there. 

For a minute, nobody said anything. We 
just sat there looking at one another. Me- 
linda had been eating an ice-cream cone 
from the last stop. Some of it had lodged 
over her lip and sand had gotten into it. 
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Her father broke the silence and got us 
back on the road. “Melinda, if you want to 
go into show business, that’s all right with 
me,” he said. “But now—you’re growing 
a mustache.” 

His sense of humor is helpful, I’m sure, 
in tolerating two little clowns we have at 
home. Two poodles. “Dreamboat” and “De 
Soto,” who alternately amuse and aggra- 
vate him. Groucho doesn’t mind the noise 
of children, but he does mind the noise 
of dogs. I’m sure he would never have a 
dog if he were single, but he’s very good 
with ours anyway. He takes them for 
walks in the hills, and they’re embarrass- 
ingly mad about him. 

I named one of them after one of his 
sponsors—which, in these days of tele- 
vision, can be a nebulous thing. It could 
affect a dog’s whole personality—never 
knowing his own name. Before last season 
ended, my husband and the network and 
advertising agency were huddled about a 
new bankroller to co-sponsor with Toni 
products. One night when Groucho came 
home, I caught him eyeing De Soto con- 
cernedly. “Who ever heard of a poodle 
called Lever Brothers?” he said. 

As if dogs weren’t enough, we now have 
a photogenic alley cat, named “Flower,” 
that we picked up while we were playing 
summer stock. At the farm where the cast 
stayed, near the theater, they had two 
little kittens they were raising for “rat- 
ters.” Flower was so pretty she didn’t 
seem like a ratter, and I felt she was 
destined for better things in life. Groucho’s 
first reaction to this was, “another animal!” 
But Flower attached herself to me and 
followed me around like a dog, never 
leaving my side. Which Groucho thought 
was so unusual, he decided, “Well—I 
guess we'll have to take her home.” 


We brought Flower back in the plane 
with us, and for a while she behaved 
perfectly. But now, it turns out, she really 
is a ratter. The hills around our new home 
abound with wild things, and Flower’s 
always bringing in a dead gopher or some- 
thing. Furthermore, the whole operation 
is now becoming mechanized. If she gets 
a gopher that’s too big for her to carry 
up the hill, she meows—and “Dreamboat,” 
who’s her friend, will rush down and pick 
it up and carry it on up for her. We're 
finding them all over the place now. As 
my husband says, “If this keeps up, we’re 
going to have to get that cat a deep- 
freeze.” 

Humor is a precious ingredient in any 
marriage, and I’m glad my husband brings 
his home. But Groucho has many facets 
that are equally interesting—and challeng- 
ing. He’s a stimulating man and mind to 
live with. A serious intellectual and an 
avid reader, he makes you stay alert and 
keep conversant in just about any field. 
He loves good classical music, and it’s 
going constantly in his own room at home. 
He prefers the old composers rather than 
the modern. Composers like Beethoven 
and Chopin, because he favors music with 
a melody. 

The melody, the heart—the truth—is al- 
ways all-important to Groucho. He has 
no patience with pretense or phoniness, 
and a pretender is always a natural target 
for him. His closest friends are men whose 
minds and hearts and abilities my husband 
respects very much. Most of them are 
writers—Nunnally Johnson, Goodman Ace, 
Norman Krasna, to name a few—whom 
he’s known for many years. 

I don’t think there’s a single comedian 
Groucho dislikes. But he particularly likes 
Sid Caesar, Jack Benny, George Jessel. He 
thinks Red Skelton’s a great clown. And, 
of course, he loved Fred Allen. 

About the only interest we don’t share 
is baseball. Groucho is mad about base- 
ball and I don’t like it at all. However. 


his allegiance has been put to a strain 
since the Dodgers came to L.A. Groucho’s 
been in love with the Giants for years, 
but he feels it’s unpatriotic not to root 
for the home team. Since the Giants and 
the Dodgers came West, he’s been talking 
about moving to San Francisco, as the 
only conscientious solution to the whole 
thing. 

Neither of us likes to play cards. We 
don’t like to go to a night club unless we’re 
sure there’s a good comic and a good 
show. We both like to stay home, and 
usually we do. We read. Or I paint, if 
I’m in the mood. And, if he has time, 
Groucho plays his beloved guitar. He plays 
very well. Spanish music, Bach, the 
classics—the Segovia type of thing. Re- 
cently, however, he says he hasn’t enough 
time to practice . . . because of helping 
Melinda with her homework. And Groucho 
is complaining—because the homework’s 
getting harder all the time. Math, par- 
ticularly. 

Her father’s passion for getting to the 
core of things boomeranged on him re- 
cently when a reporter pinned Melinda 
about the homework, asking whether there 
was ever any problem her father couldn’t 
solve. “Well, not usually,” she said. Then 
she added, conscientiously. “Sometimes he 
gets mixed up, though.” 

Melinda is a lovely, well-mannered little 
girl, and there’s a wonderful tender father- 
daughter relationship. Groucho is very 
proud of her, and justifiably so. She wants 
to go into show business, and her father 
and I think she has the talent for it. She 
sings and dances very well. But Groucho 
always emphasizes that she must work 
very hard and look like a real pro. The 
only time I’ve ever seen her father nerv- 
ous on television, is when Melinda is per- 
forming on his show. If she’s going to 
dance, the choreographer works with her 
on the routines. But her father’s usually 
somewhere on the sidelines, too, saying, 
“Smile more,” or, “Use your arms more” 
—giving her little touches of the know- 
how he’s gotten through the years. 

Groucho’s careful to see that she gets 
the right amount of discipline, and that 
she remains unspoiled. Melinda hates milk, 
so, at home, it’s, “Drink your milk—or no 
television.” He watches her report card 
and, if she gets a bad one (math excepted), 
he will lecture her. She has an allowance 
of two dollars a week, and she has her 
own chores to do. 

He’s particularly concerned about Me- 
linda growing up with the right sense of 
values. She has to have the hems taken 
out of her skirts, for instance, and knows 
she must get the full wear out of them. 
“T don’t want her to get used to having 
too much,” he will say anxiously. 

When we went to New York, not long 
ago, we asked Melinda what she wanted 
us to bring her. “A white party dress— 
no sleeves and tailored,” she said. The 
day Groucho could go shopping, I was 
going to a matinee and couldn’t go along. 
“Did you find anything?” I asked, that 
evening, when he came in. “Well—yes,” he 
said. Then they started bringing the boxes 
in. Groucho came home with twelve 
dresses for her. He’d picked them all out 
personally and they were darling. When 
we got home, we gave Melinda the white 
dress first, then he surprised her by bring- 
ing out a new dress for eleven days there- 
after—and I don’t know which of us had 
more fun. 

He has his eccentricities, too—but any- 
one who has talent like Groucho’s, his 
quick mind, is apt to be a little eccentric 
and this makes him even more interesting. 
He built me a beautiful home around a 
sunken marble bathtub . . . but Groucho 
goes around the house methodically turn- 
ing off any light that isn’t being used. He 


will buy me a new car ... but he weighs 
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doesn’t like waste—which goes back to 
leaner years, when he had to worry about 
the bills. 

He’s a thoughtful, generous husband 
who never forgets any of the special days. 


Recently, however, Groucho’s been giving . . 


me stocks for Christmas or my birthday 
or our anniversary, and this just wasn’t 
my idea of a gift at all. What could you 
do with stocks? You put them in the 
bank, and you didn’t get any pleasure 
out of them, except maybe a quarterly 
dividend. I thought it was just plain dull. 
Then I began watching the market, and, 
one day, it wasn’t as dull as I'd thought. 
I looked on the financial page and some- 


~ body was taking my “present” back to 


the store! The stock was dropping, and 
fast. I was on the phone in a flash, find- 
ing Groucho. “What happened to it?” I 
said. “Should I sell—quick, tell me.” Since 
then, he’s been giving me half-present 
and half-stock. 


On the other hand, he doesn’t wait for 
special days to send me flowers with cute 
little notes attached. And, when they’re 
in season, he brings me armfuls of lilacs. 

He’s sensitive and warm and outwardly 
affectionate, but not stickily so. Nor pub- 
licly. When I’m asked why I fell in love 
with Groucho, or what I most admire 
about him, these are difficult things for 
me to say. They’re too personal. And I’m 
sure Groucho feels much the same way. 
Inescapably cornered by somebody re- 
cently, who wanted to know what he 
most admired about me, Groucho finally 
came up with. “Well—she’s quiet.” 

But this was rare praise indeed to me. 
Before we were married, he’d gone on 
record saying his ideal wife would be a 
girl who talked like George S. Kaufman 
and looked like Marilyn Monroe. And now, 
my most shining attribute—I’m quiet! 

I’m sure Groucho wouldn’t object to 
my having a career of my own now, if it 
didn’t interfere with our home life. But 
in this, too, I find it more fun working 
with him. We worked together in “The 
Story of Mankind” at Warner Bros., not 
long ago, and it was real fun. Groucho 
played Peter Minuit, and I played an In- 
dian girl. He bought Manhattan Island— 
and, for a few extra beads, I went with 
the deal. 

For the past two seasons, we’ve been 
working in summer stock together in 
“Time for Elizabeth,” a comedy my hus- 
band and Norman Krasna wrote. The first 
year, I played a secretary. This last season, 
I started auditioning early for a better 
part. Bob Dwan, who’s directed Groucho’s 
You Bet Your Life for twelve years, di- 
rects the play. My husband left the cast- 
ing up to him, with something like, “Let 
Eden read—but—” It was understood, if 
I didn’t turn out right, I wouldn’t get 
the part. But the part was a girl who 
becomes enamoured with Groucho... and 
I loved playing it in summer stock. 

It’s strenuous work, trouping like that. 
Groucho’s on stage the whole play, and 
there’s only one week to rehearse. But he 
loves spending his summer vacations 
from weekly television going back to the 
old boards, and the laughter, the applause 
—of people who are paying to get in—is 
a welcome challenge. 

When Groucho talks about what he’s 
going to do when he retires, it sounds like 
a whole new career. A play on Broadway, 
touring with stock, writing a show... . He 
will never retire. Of this, ’m sure. And 
he shouldn’t. Humor like his isn’t too 
expendable. 

At the moment, Groucho’s writing his 
autobiography. And it will be an experi- 
ence for me . . . just to read the chapters 
I’ve shared. ase ale’ % re a 
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“Today Is Ours” 


(Continued from page 43) 

As Laura Manning, assistant principal of 
Central High School in the town of Bol- 
ton, she is a divorcée whose ex-husband, 
Karl Manning, is married to Leslie. Leslie 
is the kind of woman who is never sure 
what she wants and never wants what she 
finally gets. Laura and Karl have a pre- 
teen son, and Laura has tried hard to es- 
tablish a good relationship between her 
child, who lives with her, and his father, 
ote lives in New York City with his new 
wife. 

There are several other men whose lives 
touch Laura’s, some of them romantically, 
all of them closely. Adam Holt, the high- 
school principal; wealthy businessman 
Chester Crowley, a potentially dangerous 
enemy who nevertheless is haunted by 
Laura’s charm and poise and _ integrity; 
Glenn Turner, a brilliant architect. 

Pat herself is still fondly remembered 
by TV viewers as the school nurse, Nancy 
Remington, who married Wally Cox in 
Mr. Peepers, the comedy series of a few 
years back. Except for Pat’s connection 
with a school in both that story and this 
one, any similarity between the two parts 
is strictly coincidental. Pat has fond mem- 
ories of working with Wally, of the way 
everyone on the show enjoyed every min- 
ute of it, and of the lift it gave to her 
acting career. She didn’t think of her 
part as a “comedy role” but rather as a 
foil for Wally’s own gentle kind of humor, 
and is amazed that there are producers 
who type her as a comedienne. 


As Laura Manning, she is usually on 
Today Is Ours three times a week, giving 
her four days at home with the family. 
She can walk the sunny paths in Central 
Park and play ball with Jerry under the 
wide shade of old trees, help him guide 
his toy sailboat from one end of the big 
boat pond to the other. She can ride the 
carousel with Nicky, holding him safe as 
the brightly carved horse jogs up and 
down. They can go to the zoo, with Daddy 
in tow to buy balloons which bob along 
with every vagrant breeze and pinwheels 
which flash color with every move of a 
small boy’s hand. 

Last summer, in his spare time, Peter 
was building a cottage a few miles north 
of the city. Pat helped with such small 
chores as painting the trim—and Jerry 
left hand prints in the fresh paint and ce- 
ment. But the place was ship-shape be- 
fore the summer was over, and is all ready 
for next year’s vacations. 

Jerry looks like his father, except that 
his big round eyes are brown instead of 
the blue of Peter’s eyes. (“That bright 
blue was the first thing I noticed about 
my husband when we met,” says Pat.) 
Peter is six-two and slender, and Jerry is 
built like him, in miniature. They’re both 
a little shy, and quiet. The baby looks 
only like himself at the moment, a fat, 
bouncing, good-humored little boy. 

Pat is five-feet-six, with straight dark 
hair and brown eyes which shine with a 
healthy zest for living. There was a great 
hullabaloo about whether or not she 
should have her hair cut short before be- 
ginning her role as Laura Manning last 
June 30. Peter thought the bun she wore 
—cute and feminine in person—might 
make her look a mite severe on screen, al- 
though the little errant locks that fall 
across her forehead always seem to belie 
any such effect. The show producer 
thought her so perfect for the part that 
he was fearful of any change in her ap- 
[ Pat, herself, didn’t care much 
either way—except for a woman’s natural 
longing to “do something different” about 
her hair every so often. But, for a while, 
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OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


FREE—BIG NEW Wholesale Catalog! Up to 50% saving 
for you, family, friends on nationally-known gifts, jewelry, 
toys, appliances. Christmas cards, etc. Also make money sell- 
ing vette time! Write: Evergreen Studios, Box 846-BJ, Chicago 


BUY WHOLESALE! 100,000 Rational Advertised Products. 
Appliances, Cameras, Sporting Goods, Housewares, Watches, 
Typewriters, Tools, Clothing, etc. Discounts to 80%. Buy- 
Rite, Box 258, Hawthorne 56, New Jersey. 

$500 FOR YOUR Child’s Picture paid by advertisers. Send 

one small photo (All ages). Returned, Print child’s parents’ 

name, address on back, Spotlite, 8344-PC10 Beverly, Holly- 
wood, California. 

$10.00 GUARANTEED PER 1000 Pieces Prepared & Mailed 

—Free Mailing Pieces, Names & Stamps Given Also. Send 

50c—Postage & Handling. National Mailer, PCD, 1627 E. 

33rd St., Lorain, Ohio. 

HOLD COSMETIC PARTIES. Earn $25 for 3 hours work. 

Make 60% pene te others. Everything furnished. Send 

name for ful details and free usable samples. Write Studio 

Girl Cosmetics, Dept. 16810R, Glendale, California. 

SELLING CHRISTMAS CARDS? Double your earnings with 

exciting, exotic gifts from all over the world! Write for Free 

money-making catalog. Modern Merchandise Co., Dept. K-21, 

230 S. Franklin St., Chicago 6, III. 

Bcd TO $1000 For Your Child’s Picture paid by advertisers. 
end photo for approval. Returned promptly. Free gifts. 

Nationalphoto, Box 3035-F, North Hollywood, California. 

BORE HORKERS WANTED lait rer towel tee: No 
elling. Experience unnecessary. Novelte tries, 20-A 

West Jackson Blvd., Chicago aetilinioie: PS ke 

$500 FOR YOUR child’s photo, if used for advertising. Send 
hoto for anova: Returned promptly. Ad-Photos, 6087-YX. 
unset, Hollywood 28, California. 

HOMEWORKERS: SEW BABYWEAR for Stores. Machine 

unnecessary. Send stamped, addressed envelope. Clara, Box 

44637-A, Los Angeles 44, California. 

$500 FOR YOUR Child’s Picture paid by advertisers. Send 

photo for approval: Returned promptly. Free Gifts. Exhibitors 

520-CW Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 

HOMEWORKERS: ASSEMBLE HANDLACED Precut moc- 

casins and handbags. Good earnings. California Handicrafts, 

Los Angeles 46-B, California. 

DRESSES 24c; SHOES 39c; Men’s Suits $4.95; Trousers 
1.20. Better used ceri Free Catalog. Transworld, 164A 
hristopher, Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 

MRS. SCHUTZ, KENTUCKY, Mrs. Lewis, New York, re- 

ceived hundreds of dollars for their children’s pictures. See 

Spotlight ad above 

$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Babywear! No house 

selling! Send stamped, addressed envelope. ‘Cuties,’ 

Warsaw 1, Indiana. 

HOMEWORKERS: EARN CASH preparing mailing, ad- 

vertising postcards. (Details 25c). Stars, Box 78365-A, Los 

Angeles 16, California, 

CATALOGUE MAILERS WANTED! Mail Attractive Cata- 

logues From Home. Eastern, Box 142, Dorchester 24, Mass. 

$200 MONTHLY REPORTED, preparing envelopes. Reveal- 

ing method, 25c! Economy, Box 2580-L, Greensboro, N.C. 

$75.00 WEEKLY POSSIBLE preparing mail, (details 10c). 
ovelty, Box 78247-A, Los Angeles 16, California. 

EXTRA CASH PREPARING mailing postcards. Write 

Edward, Box 3427-D, Los Angeles 54, California. 

SEW OUR READY cut aprons at home, spare time, Easy, 

profitable. Hanky Aprons, Caldwell 3, Ark. 

EARN SPARETIME CASH Mailing Advertising Literature. 

Glenway, Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

MAKE MONEY CLIPPING Newspaper Articles For Publish- 

ers! Newscraft, PW-983-E. Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 

MONEY! TYPING—SEWINGI! Details Free. Edwards, 

3912-W, 12th, Des Moines 13, lowa. 


AGENTS & HELP WANTED 
FREE TO WOMEN Only. Be a Beauty Advisor. No experience 
needed, Make 60% profit on famous nationally advertised 
Hollywood Cosmetics. Demonstrate to friends and neighbors 
and earn up to $5.00 an hour spare ie oie a day full 
time, Later you can double your earnings by letting others 
demonstrate for you. Free! No charge, now or ever, for actual 
usable samples of Studio Girl Cosmetics. Send name on 
postcard to me, Harry Taylor, President, Studio Girl Cos- 
metics, Dept. 16810M, Glendale, California. 
V’LL SEND YOU free stocking sample newest advancement 
in hosiery since discovery of by on. Full-length; stays up with- 
out supporters; amazingly comfortable. Patented. Make money 
fast introducing to friends at 70c a pair less than Noy 
Advertised price. American Mills, Dept. 659, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ANYONE CAN SELL famous Hoover Uniforms for beauty 
shops, waitresses, nurses, doctors, others. All popular miracle 
fabrics—nylon, dacron. Exclusive styles, top quality. Big cash 
income now, real future. Equipment free. Hoover, Dept. 
M-119, New York 11, N.Y. 
TEAR OUT THIS Ad, and mail with name, address for big 
box of food and household products for Free Trial, to test in 
your home. Tell your friends, make money. Rush name. Blair 
Dept. 185BT, Lynchburg, Va. 
FASHION DEMONSTRATORS—$20-$40 pont evenings. 
No delivering or polleeying Beeline Style Shows are Party 
Plan sensation! Samples furnished Free. Beeline Fashions, 
Bensenville 26, Illinois. 
EARN EXTRA MONEY selling Advertising Book Matches. 
Free sample kit furnished Matchcorp, Dept. WP-54, Chicago 
32, Illinois. 
PIECE-LIKE STAY at-homework! No doorbell ringing! 
Securall, Box 1450, Pasadena, Calif. 

BUSINESS & MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
PREPARE ENVELOPES, HOME—longhand, typewriter. 
$15.00 thousand! Particulars free. D. Cove, Box 2580, Greens- 
boro, N:G..0 22 Se Se OE eee 
$3.00 HOURLY POSSIBLE assembling pump lamps Spare 
Time. Simple, Easy. No canvassing. Write: Ougor, Caldwell 1, 
Arkangase 20s i USS Sas ee 
MAKE MONEY WRITING short paragraphs. Information 
free. Barrett, Dept. C-134-V, 7464 No. Clark, Chicago 26. 
MAKE BIG MONEY invisibly mending damaged garments at 
home. Details Free. Fabricon, 6240 Broadway, Chicago 40. 
EARN EXTRA CASH! Prepare Advertising Postcards. Lang- 
dons, Box 41107PW, Los Angeles 41, California. 

EARN SPARETIME CASH preparing-mailing advertising. 
Temple Co., Muncie 2, Indiana. 

EXTRA MONEY PREPARING, Mailing Literature. Tom, 
1305A N. Western, Chicago 22. 

MAKE YOUR TYPEWRITER Earn Money. Send $1.00. 
Hughes, 500B, 9 South Clinton, Chicago 6. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
COMPLETE YOUR HIGH School at home in spare time with 
61-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes, Diploma. 
Information booklet free. American School, Dept. X774, 
Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

HIGH SCHOOL—NO Classes. Study at home. Spare Time. 
Pipe awarded. Write for Free Catalog HCH-57, Wayne 
School, 2527 Sheffield, Chicago 14, Ill. 

LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Exciting details free. Sleep- 
Learning Research Association, Box 24-PC, Olympia, Wash. 
LOANS BY MAIL 
BORROW $50 TO $500 for any purpose. Employed men and 
women over 25, eligible. Confidential—no co-signers. Up to 
2 years to repay—low monthly payments Supervised by 
Nebraska Banking Department. Loan application sent free in 
plain envelope. Give occupation. American Loan Plan, City 

National Bank, Dept. WD-10 Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


RETIRE NOW! LEAD Leisurely Lifel Free Plan. Belmont, 
Wyckoff 93, New Jersey. 

$25.00 WEEKLY MAKING Orchids at home. Easy. Flo-Art, 
Sharon, Pa. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION FREE—Includes  Triangles— 
Early United States—Animals—Commemoratives—British 
Colonies—High Value Pictorials, etc. Complete Collection plus 
Big Illustrated Magazine all Free. Send 5c for postage, Gray 
Stamp Co., Dept. PC, Toronto, Canada. 


BORROW MONEY BY Mail. $100-$600. Anywhere. Air Mail 
Service. Postal Finance, 200 Keeline Building, Dept. 653T 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
FOREIGN & U.S.A. JOB LISTINGS 

HIGH PAYING JOBS, Opportunities, foreign, USA. All trades. 
Companies pay fare. For information write Dept. 57B National 
Employment Information, 1020 Broad, Newark, New Jersey. 
AMERICAN OVERSEAS JOBS. High Pay, Men, Women. 
Transportation Paid. Free Information. Write: Transworld, 
Dept. 7B, 200 West 34th St., New York 1. 


People 50 to 80 
Tear Out This Ad 


...and mail it today to find out how 
you can still apply for a $1,000 life 
insurance policy to help take care 
of final expenses without burdening 
your family. 


You handle the entire transaction 
by mail with OLD AMERICAN of 
KANSAS CITY. No obligation. No 
one will call on you! 


Write today, simply giving your 
name, address and year of birth. 
Mail to Old American Insurance Co., 
1 West 9th, Dept. L1070M, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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made lovely in minutes /f 
“™ Marvel Nails 


—da new liquid preparation that hardens into long, 
glamorous finger nails. Now you can change 
broken, split, bitten nails into strong beautiful 
nails—stronger than your own nails. STOPS NAIL 
BITING. 

Will not break or crack. Stays on until your own 
nails grow out. Can be filed, trimmed and beauti- 
fully polished. Each nail is made in one minute. 
You can do any type work while wearing these 
nails. No preparation like it. 


MARVEL KIT, 59¢ 
DELUXE JIFFY KIT, $1.50 


(lf not available at your favorite 
store, send 65¢ for $1.65) to: 


MARVEL NAILS, Dept. MW-10 
5249 W. Harrison St. Chicago 44, Ill. 
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to cut or not to cut was a very big ques- 
tion. 

' When Pat and Peter first met—through 
friends who thought they should—Peter 
had never seen her on television. He had 
mever seen her perform anywhere. “He 
looked at the next Peepers broadcast after 
he met me,” Pat laughs, “but, if he was 
terribly impressed, he didn’t tell me. Now 
he is always interested in everything I do, 
and much more nervous than I am on 
opening nights, whether I’m in a play or 
on TV.” 

They were married three months after 
they met, in 1953, during a week when the 
show didn’t require her to appear. It was 
a simple ceremony in the living room of a 
small white suburban house, with a lovely 
garden bathed in sunlight. 

About a month after Mr. Peepers went 
off the air, Jeremy was born. (“It was 
good timing,’ Pat comments.) When Jerry 
grew big enough to be left with a com- 
petent nurse, Pat went into the Broadway 
play, “Time Limit,” and, when that run 
ended, into another Broadway play, “The 
Middle of the Night,’ opposite Edward G. 
Robinson. (“Once more, my timing was 
excellent. I was pregnant with Nicky dur- 
ing the run of the Robinson play, which 
closed at just about the time I started to 
show it and would have had to leave the 
cast, anyhow.”) 

Pat was born Patricia Benoit, in Fort 
Worth, Texas, on February 21, 1927, went 
to’ Paschal High School there, then to 
Texas State College for Women in Den- 
ton—until she decided that becoming an 
actress waS more important to her than 
finishing her academic education. For no 
good reason that she can figure out, ex- 


(Continued from page 24) 
so much a place as a symbol of quiet good 
living with a magic all its own. She has 
no desire to explore life elsewhere, or 
on her own. 

“I was born and raised in Venice,” she 
says. “I can remember a thousand happy 
hours spent there. I don’t just mean the 
ocean—not that it isn’t fun to have the 
biggest free swimming pool in the world 
nearby, since I love to swim and sun-bathe. 
But I’m talking about Venice as a neigh- 
borly town, a family town. When I take 
a walk, almost every street has a meaning 
for me, every house is a sort of landmark. 
I can think of some game I played there, 
some friend I used to visit. 

“You know,” she adds, “we’ve never 
been rich. Up till three years ago, there 
were nine of us living in a two-bedroom 
house. We four girls slept in one bedroom, 
the three boys in the other, and Mommy 
and Daddy occupied the living room. And 
I mean every word of it when I say we 
might have been crowded but we were 
glad to be so close to one another. Now 
that we live in a six-bedroom house, we 
have more privacy, but we still hold on 
to the old companionship and sharing.” 

DeDe tends to hoard her little treasure 
of memories, and even the sad or troubled 
ones are invested with magic as she recalls 
them. They were shared—that’s what’s 
important, she insists. One such event was 
the family vacation of five years ago. 
There were six young Lennons at the 
time, and they thought of nothing but 
Daddy’s upcoming week off from his milk- 
delivery job. It was agreed that seven 
glorious days would be spent at the beach, 
lazing around in the sun. Daddy’s vaca- 
tion was marked in red on the kitchen 
calendar and, as Sis crossed off each day, 
ioe whole group would gather ’round and 
cheer. 
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cept that she always studied what was 


then called “elocution,’ was in all the 
school plays, and had once earned a medal 
for reciting the Gettysburg Address. 

“When I was a small child,” she recalls. 
“I couldn’t decide whether to be a blues 
singer or a teacher. I can’t sing, and I 
don’t think I- would make a very good 
teacher, so it’s probably lucky I outgrew 
both ambitions!” 

In her late teens, she went to New York 
to study for two years at the American 
Academy of Dramatie Arts. After gradua- 
tion, she played in summer stock in 
Maine, went back to New York for addi- 
tional study, and was “discovered” by a 
talent agent’s secretary in an off-Broad- 


way production of “The Young and the 


Fair.” 

This led, at twenty-one, to her first 
Broadway play, “Glad Tidings,” in which 
she was stage daughter to Signe Hasso 
and Melvyn Douglas. Early in 1952, she 
was back on Broadway playing opposite 
Sidney Blackmer in “The Brass Ring”— 
in the same theater where she had won 
rave reviews in that first Broadway play. 
Gradually, then, she began to get bids 
from television—daytime programs and 
many of the big night-time dramatic 
shows. It was after producer Fred Coe 
was so impressed by just two appearances 
she made on the Mr. Peepers show that 
he signed her for the regular role of the 
school nurse. 

Pat’s only sister lives in New York, is a 
free-lance fashion artist, married, has a 
small boy. Their parents still live in Fort 
Worth. Pat is happy when they can see 
her shows: “They’re such good critics, in 
a completely unprofessional way. They 


Sweet as Sugar Candy 


Then the bad news came. In spite of all 
their efforts, Bill and Sis Lennon had been 
unable to raise enough money to pay for 
gasoline to Idlewild’s beach and the various 
extras which were an absolute minimum 
for the holiday. After telling the family, 
Bill and Sis went to visit friends, hoping 
to forget their problem for a while. 

“We kids had a conference of our own,” 
DeDe recalls. “We scoured the house, 
emptying our piggy banks, searching for 
forgotten coins under chair cushions, 
empty bottles, used magazines—anything 
and everything that might be turned into 
cash. When our hunt was over, we had 
squeezed fifteen dollars out of nowhere. 
It wasn’t much, but it did for our needs, 
and we made the most of it. No million- 
aire’s kids ever had such a wonderful 
vacation. Daddy and Mommy and the two 
youngest kids slept in a tent—and the 
rest of us in borrowed sleeping bags, right 
out under the stars. I pray that V’ll have 
many more such memories.” 

A witty priest once told DeDe: “One 
good love not only deserves another but 
usually leads to others. The same is true 
of bad loves.” It is the key perhaps to 
Dianne’s remarkably mature attitude 
toward such teen-age concerns as dating, 
going steady, picking a husband and plan- 
ning for her future. Her love of familiar 
places is linked to a preference for familiar 
faces—her family, her old school chums, 
people she works with. 

Although she has gone to parties and 
dances with a variety of boys since she was 
fifteen, her choice in dates has narrowed 
down of late. It usually falls upon Dick 
Gass—who, happily enough, is also a 
favorite with her parents. A graduate of 
St. Monica’s high school (also DeDe’s alma 
mater) and presently a GI, twenty-one- 
year-old Dick seems to share Dianne’s 


love of simple pleasures and practical 


hat wa te 


es to nn ay | 
fault in me! We both love to go to plays | 
and, of course, we’re TV fans.” 

Pat admits she is a good cook—“and I 
shine as a picker-upper, a necessity in a 
household with two small boys. Peter is | 
handy around the house, an excellent 
dish-dryer. To the outside world, my | 
husband may seem a little reserved, but | 
he has a grand sense of humor and is 
wonderful with the children. 

“In the beginning, I had some reserva- | 
tions about combining marriage and a Cca- | 
reer. I think every professional woman — 
does. A mother wants to be at home to 
play with the children, to see that they 
get their meals and naps on time, to | 
soothe their hurts. She doesn’t want to 
miss one happy moment of their growing | 
up. 
“A regular afternoon television show | 
works out well for me in every way. Jerry | 
walks over to the TV set, stands close to | 
the screen, waves and calls, ‘Hi, Mommy.’ 
I get home in plenty of time to romp with | 
the boys, give them their supper, tuck | 
them in bed, and have my evenings with | 
Peter. Of course, he has to cue me and | 
sit by while I learn lines, but we're to- | 
gether. Television is so much better for | 
me, right now, than a stage play would be. | 

“As in a stage play, you get to know the | 
people you work with regularly on a TV | 
show. You get to know them all and to | 
like them very much. I must say I lead | 
a satisfying dual life—being Laura Man- | 
ning on television and Pat Benoit Swift at | 
home.” 


ideals. Both are mature for their ages. | 

While neither believes in “going steady,” 
serious understanding is always possible, | 
in the course of time, between two young- | 
sters who have so much in common. They 
attend the same church, move in the same | 
circles, come from similar backgrounds, | 
are children of large families. “ve got 
him beat though, on that score,” laughs 
DeDe. “There are nine in my family, and 
he’s only the eldest of eight.” 

DeDe feels she knew Dick long before 
she met him. Her eight-year-old brother 
had a crush on Dick’s little sister, Peggy. 
And she herself was dating Dick’s younger 
brother, Michael, when she and Dick “dis- 
covered” each other. Soon Dick was flying 
into the Lennon home, making for the 
kitchen and calling to the black-eyed 
mother of the brood, “Hi, Sis—how about 
one of your chocolate cakes?” And Sis 
would promptly whip up the batter. 

“It reached the point,” says DeDe, “when 
we would kid Mommy about it. Daddy 
would say, ‘Why don’t you mvite Dick | 
over sO we can get us a nice homemade 
chocolate cake?’” 

To many in the Hollywood younger set, 
Dianne’s and Dick’s idea of an enjoyable 
date might seem tame, even corny. To 
them, going on the town doesn’t mean the 
Mocambo or some other Sunset Strip 
nitery. It might mean an hour at a minia- 
ture-golf course, dancing at a church 
social, or a cowboy film and an after-movie | 
hot dog and Coke at a drive-in. It might | 
also mean baby-sitting with little Michael, | 
son of their good friends Bonnie and 
Charlie Trowbridge. 

Since they are both devotees of classical | 
jazz, especially New Orleans style, DeDe | 
and Dick will make an occasional jaunt 
to hear Pete Fountain play at his Wednes- 
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day-night jam sessions 


such a devoted mother as well”). 

“T like to date Dick,’ explains DeDe, 
“because he makes the decisions, and 
they’re usually the ones I’d have made. I 
like a boy to take the initiative and plan 
the evening. I guess I’m just not the bossy 
type. If I don’t like the way a boy acts 
on a date, I don’t quarrel with him. I just 
say ‘no’ the next time he calls.” 

Before young Gass quit his cable-splicer 
job with the telephone company and joined 

_ the Army, he and Dianne saw a great deal 
of each other, and his first leave found 

Dick as much at the Lennon home as in 
his own. Admittedly, they enjoy each 
_other’s company, but both insist there is 
no definite understanding, and they are 
quite free to date others. As for love, 
Dianne will only commit herself to this 
smiling evasion: “Of course, I love Dick. 
I love all my friends and he’s just about 
the best friend any girl ever had.” 

It goes without saying, that among these 
friends is Lawrence Welk Jr. Young Larry 

-—who is gaining a reputation in show 
business as talent scout—is another ex- 
school chum regarded fondly by DeDe as 

“one of the family.” It was Larry who 
called his dad’s attention to the Lennon 
' Sisters after hearing them perform at an 
Elks Club benefit. (He was also instru- 
mental in getting an audition for clarinet- 
ist Pete Fountain.) 

DeDe and Larry usually spend their 
evenings together at jazz concerts—and 
days have found them, on occasion, at 
Hollywood Turf Club in Inglewood, just 
a few short miles from the Lennon home. 
Too young to place bets, they nevertheless 
enjoy the clean ocean breezes and the sight 
of the slender, high-strung animals as 
they prance proudly by. 

Neither college nor career are key words 
in DeDe’s lexicon of love. She has no com- 
pelling urge to set the world on fire as a 
maker of money, a doer of spectacular 
deeds, or a singer of incomparable renown. 
She is far more preoccupied with such 
concerns as the type of man who would be 
a dependable husband and father for her 
children, the kind of house that would 
bring her future family the greatest con- 
tentment, the various skills to be mastered 
before she can measure up to her mother 
as a homemaker. 

Is she likely to become a bride in the 
near future? “I don’t think so,’ she says 
‘candidly. “As far as I know, I’ve never 
been in love and haven’t met the man yet. 
But I guess love just happens—you can’t 
set a deadline on it and say you’re going 

o be married at a certain age. Not if you 
want to be really sure, that is.” 
_ Dianne does feel, however, that being 
the eldest child has given her definite ad- 
vantages. “The responsibility has been 
wonderful for me. Of course, being the 
eldest has given me some privileges, too. 
I think, too, that being the eldest has 
given me the opportunity to learn early 
the importance of a good family life, and 
to see that it is something that has 
to be worked at.” 

Altogether, Dianne Lennon—in spite of 
the glamour attached to her as one of 
‘the singing Lennon Sisters”—presents a 
charming picture of the old-fashioned 
American girl who finds romance and 
beauty in familiar things and everyday 
chores. Perhaps this is exactly what sparks 
her intense love of life and the real world. 

Tn her own words, “Mommy and Daddy 
taught us that the more love you get, the 

ore you have to give—and the more you 
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his long-term pact with the NBC net. 
Further, going back to a weekly stint 
means a return to the rat-race which 
wore him down once before. Miltie well 
remembers the November day in 1954 
when he collapsed in Lindy’s Restaurant 
and was carted off suffering from what his 
doctor described as a combination of 
fatigue, tension and indigestion. 

And it means running the risk of having 
fickle viewers give him the business again, 
by the simple mechanism of twisting their 
dials. 

But, whatever else he may be, Miltie is 
a colossal “ham,” and that’s the answer. 
He stripped off the wrapping in a recent 
interview and talked at length—candidly, 
seriously—about the stuff that propels him 
and has made him one of the truly tower- 
ing personalities in all show business. 

“Pye been called a lot of things in my 
forty-five years in show business,” he 
began, “and at least one of them is true: 
I’m a ham. I like to be on. I like to get 
in the act. I’m never happier than when 
I’m making people laugh. And what better 
way is there to reach people than by tele- 
vision, the biggest medium of all, week 
after week? 

‘When a comedian works, he should 
work consistently. I haven’t completely 
put aside the idea of doing drama. But, 
after all, comedy has been my racket 
since I was five years old—and, unless 
somebody goofed at the Hall of Records, I 
celebrated my fiftieth birthday on July 12. 

“Qverexposure or no overexposure,” 
Berle went on, fingering a long Havana 
cigar, “I’m convinced that one of the 
biggest mistakes a TV comedian can make 
is not to go on week after week. The 
audience simply is not going to sit around 
and wait for you to come back while you're 
playing hard to get. 

“The way to handle overexposure, as I 
see it—and I’ve had a little experience— 
is to work a couple of seasons, then’ take 
a year off. But, while you're on, be on 
every week.” 

Berle insisted that, anemic ratings or no, 
he didn’t go off TV because he had to, 
after eight consecutive seasons. “I went 
off on my own accord. I had been on too 
long. As a matter of fact, I wanted to 
quit for a year or so, after the third sea- 
son, but I had a contract to fulfill and the 
sponsor was happy. Besides, despite what 
some of the ratings said, there were a few 
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_people around the country who had gotten 


“I put on 366 one-hour programs. 
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rle’s 


kind of used to me every week. 

“Still, I wanted out. For one thing, there 
was—let’s face it—that matter of over- 
exposure. It affects not only the public, 
but the performer and his material, as 
well. For another, I was tired. Between 
June 8, 1948, my first show on TV, and 
June 7, 1956, my last in the regular series, 
They 
all had one thing in common: They were 
tough. 

But the rewards were there, too. Aside 
from the stuff that buys groceries, the 
title of “Mr. Television” is one Berle wears 
with great pride. He was the fellow who 
brought the big-time to TV, the first in 
the history of show business to play to an 
audience of 20,000,000 people week after 
week, thirty-nine weeks a year. 

One of his telecasts had the greatest 
percentage of viewers to watch any show, 
and almost half of them were children— 
Uncle Miltie’s “nieces and nephews.” Just 
about every award TV had to offer came 
Berle’s way. Add these up, and you 
realize what riches there are in being a 
ham. 

“Of all of them,” said Berle, “the most 
precious is the audience... . people of 
every shade watching you across the 
length and breadth of this wonderful 
land ... bringing excitement and fun and 
laughter into their lives . . . feeling like a 
giant miracle man because you can do 
this for them. 

“You’d have to be out of your head to 
tell yourself, ‘I don’t need this. I can 
live without it.’ Maybe you can—but who 
wants to?” 

Few entertainers have as keen an in- 
sight into audience psychology as Berle. 
“There’s no such thing as one television 
audience,” he said. “It’s hundreds, thou- 
sands of audiences who are watching you 
at one time. A joke that’s funny in New 
York could be a bomb someplace else, 
but knowing that makes a better per- 
former out of you. 

“You play enough vaudeville—big towns, 
small towns—and you discover there’s a 
lot of Americans in America. Vaudeville 
was a great teacher. Everything I ever 
learned, playing split weeks and one- 
night stands, came in handy on TV. 

“Vou learn that you can reach them 
even though you can’t see them. You play 
in a theater, or a club, you're playing to 
faces, people. They’re smiling or sneering 
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can tell if they’re with you or not. 

“The studio audience in TV is helpful, 
but it’s not the same. I tried to move them 
as close as I could, but there’s a wall 
between you—wires, cables, equipment, 
technicians. You’re performing to those 
unblinking, cold éyes of the cameras. 

“So you begin to think in terms of the 
people who are there in their homes, and 
you do get through. You realize that, in 
every home where they’re watching you, 
every person has a front-row-center seat, 
right in the parlor. Every performance is 
a. personal appearance in somebody's 


house. Put them all together, and you find 


that, on just one television show, you play 


to more people than all the audiences of 
your life in vaudeville. How else can you 
get a bigger kick?” ri 

Since his return to a regular show was 
announced, Berle frequently has been 
asked if his style—once compounded of 
ridiculous costumes and pie-in-the-face, 
and later soft-pedaled to situation comedy 
—would be tailored anew. Now, he pro- 
vided the answer. 

“As a comedian, I’m not any different 
today than I ever was. In my early years 
in television, they called me an emcee. 
Then they called me a host and said I 
was ‘interrupting.’ On account of my pace, 
my flippant style and the personality I 
convey to the viewer, what I did was 
magnified ten times more than if anyone 
else did it. 

“In the two years that I’ve been away,” 
Berle said, “I’ve had time to reflect and 
think. But change? After spending prac- 
tically all of your life in this hectic busi- 
ness, you just don’t get up one morning, 
make a Boy Scout sign and announce, ‘I’ve 
changed.’ You don’t do it gradually, either. 

“Remember, too, that I haven’t been in 
retirement. I have many other things to 
occupy me, and my world didn’t collapse 
when I went off the air. I didn’t sit around 
and pine and eat myself up. I’ve been 
busy in night clubs, I do songs and albums, 
and I’ve been asked to direct as well as 
appear in Broadway shows. I have my 
business interests, and I’m also collabor- 
ating with a friend, John Roeburt, on a 
novel. So television isn’t the be-all and 
end-all for me. But, as I’ve said, enter- 
taining is my racket, and I’d be crazy to 
say I want to do without TV.” 

Of the new. series, Berle said: “We've 
got a tight, crisp show set to go. I say 
modestly that I think the audiences are 
going to like it. Hal Kantor heads up my 
team of comedy writers, and we'll also 
have Hal Goodman and Larry Kline. Nat- 
urally, you can’t create as much tumult 
in a half-hour as we used to in an hour, 
but we expect everybody—especially the 
viewers—will have a ball.” 

Berle doesn’t think of his new show in 
terms of a “comeback,” because the word 


implies he went into limbo completely. It 


is, nonetheless, a poignant juncture in his 
career, and he will face it without the 
person who was his “partner from the 
beginning, through everything I did”—his 
mother. The beloved Sandra Berle died 
four years ago. 

But in her place will be the woman 
who has had, in the four and a half years 
they’ve been married, an equally im- 
portant impact on his life. People close 
to them say that Ruth Berle has helped 
make Milton a better man than ever. 

“Tt don’t call her Ruth,” says Berle. “I 
call her Root, because she’s always in 
there rooting for me. I’ve got a heck of a 
gal who loves me, believes in me and 
wants to see me well, physically and men- 
tally. or ee as 
¥ “How | an I miss?” i ee Medt, gS 
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(Continued from page 34) 

“Oh, I see,” Rory said seriously, as he 
lifted her up and put her on his lap. Be- 
fore he had a chance to find out what she 
wanted to do, she had done it. With one 
swoop, she had cleared the table of all 
loose papers, pushed over the pencil con- 
tainer and spilled paper-clips all over the 
floor. - 

_ “You are a great help, young lady,” 
Rory laughed as he gently put her down 
on her feet again. “I’ll make a deal with 
you. You let me clean up this mess by 


with you. All right?” 

She nodded her head and toddled off. 
True to his promise, Rory followed her a 
few moments later. He played with his 
daughter for the rest of the afternoon, 
leaving his work to be done after she had 
gone to bed. 

For an average father, this may not 
seem unusual. For Rory, it was an en- 
tirely different way of life, shown him by 
none other than Cindy Frances herself. 

Rory has always been driven by a rest- 
less ambition which dates back to his 
eighth year—when he learned abruptly 
what it meant to be destitute. He had 
gone along to the Santa Cruz pier to 
watch his stepfather, a jack-of-all-trades 
by inclination and a deep-sea diver by 
necessity for the past few weeks, sub- 
merge into forty feet of water to drive 
pilings into the muddy ocean bottom. 

Fifteen minutes later, the uneasy silence 
of the spectators was pierced by the frantic 
ery of one of the crew. “The air line is 
broken. Pull ‘im up!” While Rory 
watched, numb with fear, two men fev- 
erishly wound up the winches. Uncon- 
scious when his diver’s mask was pulled 
off his face, Rory’s stepfather was rushed 
to the emergency hospital, where his life 
hung in the balance~for twenty-four 
hours. 

In spite of lungs filled with water, severe 
shock and complete exhaustion, he pulled 
through. But he was unable to go back to 
work for almost three months—while the 
family finances dwindled down to nothing, 
and Rory went to work to help his 
mother get over the difficult months till 
her husband was fully recovered. Rory 
mowed lawns, ran errands, delivered news- 
papers, did a variety of odd jobs that paid 
him from twenty-five to fifty cents an 
hour. At an age when most boys were 
out playing, Rory had already become 
aware of what it meant to live a hand-to- 
mouth existence. 

Rory grew into a curious mixture of a 


man who could be charming, soft-hearted, 
extremely affable, on the one hand—and 
; almost unbelievably eager and determined, 
_on the other. In particular, his adolescent 
years and early manhood were character- 
ized by his constant willingness to take 
chances if it promised monetary rewards. 
Quitting high school after his junior 
year, Rory would tackle any job that 
promised good pay. He worked as cow- 
uncher, hardrock miner, crane operator, 
_forest-fire fighter and lumberjack—every- 
thing except for deep-sea diving and test 
piloting, the only occupations no insurance 
company will underwrite. Rory’s exper- 

-iences show why... . 
_ To transport the wet lumber from the 
log pond by the mill to the top of the 
mountain for stacking and drying, a tram- 
way had been constructed atop a man- 
made trestle. Like most of his fellow 
workers, Rory would ride up on the logs 
er he was heading for the storage 
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One afternoon, he’d just reached the 
halfway point when the steel cable 
snapped. The heavy log on which he 
was balancing tore backwards, racing 
straight for the mill. The foreman blew 
the run-away whistle as men scattered 
away from the tramway. 

Frozen with fear, Rory hung onto the 
log as it shot downward. It would have 
meant certain death for him—if he hadn’t 
been thrown clear when the log hit a curve 
a couple of seconds before it smashed 
through the mill, shattering everything in 
its wake. Rory ended up in the pond, bat- 
tered and bruised, but alive. 

The day he was released from the hos- 
pital, he went back to work. 

Rory got his start in show business 
after he happened to meet Sue Ladd, Alan’s 
wife, who at the time headed her own 
actors’ agency. Sue got him a six-month 
contract at 20th Century-Fox which re- 
sulted in a few bit parts before his option 
was dropped. David O. Selznick promptly 
put him under a contract, and gave him 
the big build-up. Rory might have been 
with Mr. Selznick a lot longer if he hadn’t 
shown his independence... . 

One morning Rory received instructions 
to meet “DOS” at eleven-thirty, in his 
office. Rory was there on time. But Mr. 
Selznick was in a meeting and Rory had to 
wait. After half an hour, he became rest- 
less. After one hour, his impatience 
showed. After an hour and a half, he 
threatened to leave—and, after two hours, 
he left, muttering, “I don’t give a hang if 
I never do another picture!” 

He didn’t, for Mr. Selznick. But then 
20th Century-Fox took him back and, 
before he was at the studio a year, his 
fan mail had increased to second on the 
lot. But he didn’t like being tied down 
and eventually asked for and got his 
release—to start his own, independent 
company with his agent, Vic Orsatti. They 
called it “Rorvic”. 

But doing well professionally wasn’t 
enough for Rory. He kept worrying how 
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Ralph Edwards’ Reunions 


(Continued from page 49) 
did she learn what she had never been 
able to believe from the written reports: 
What it was like to live in the shadow of 
the Russian Bear. Her husband became an 
officer in the Communist police force, and 
in all respects lived up to Communist doc- 
trine. Elvira grew daily more frightened. 
A Christian, she recognized Communism 
for what it was: A religion of godlessness. 

She was determined that her young 
daughter should not be taken into a state 
school, should not grow up to be exploited 
as a Soviet woman. She planned carefully. 
At last, she was able to escape to West 
Germany with Hannelora. 

She divorced her husband. Eventually 
she met, fell in love with and married 
Sergeant Stuart Mount, of the U. S. Army 
Air Force. “I began to like you,” she told 
her new husband, “when I saw how much 
Hannelora was drawn to you. You are like 
natural father and daughter.” 

But when Sergeant Mount, upon being 
rotated, made arrangements to return to 
the United States, he learned that he could 
not take Hannelora along until he had 
formally adopted her. That would take 
time. Meanwhile, orders were orders. The 
Mounts returned to California, leaving 
Hannelora with her grandparents. 

The next word Elvira and Stuart re- 
y ceived was that Hannelora’s natural father 
= had kidnapped her and taken her to East 

Germany. Seven thousand physical miles 
—and twice that many miles of red tape— 


79 separated Elvira and her daughter. 
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long his career would 


movies would do well, what might happen 


to television today, tomorrow, in ten 
years. And so he got involved in so 
many other enterprises, from carpet clean- 
ing to ranching, that he had less and less 
time for his wife Lita, whom he married 
ten years ago.... 

Rory first saw Lita Baron on a hot 
summer evening eleven years ago, in 
Santa Cruz, when she was a featured 
singer with Xavier Cugat and his band. 
Another year went by before he had a 
chance to make her acquaintance. By then, 
he had moved to Hollywood, with a 
freshly signed studio contract in his pocket. 
When he found out that Lita was leading 
her own band at the Mocambo, he 


bribed the headwaiter into giving him the - 


best table in the club—and flirted with 
Lita from the moment he sat down. This 
got him nowhere. Turned down but not 
discouraged, Rory was back as soon as 
he could borrow enough money from a 
couple of pals to order a magnum of 
champagne. Again he plunked himself 
down in the best “Diamond Jim” Brady 
fashion and ordered the headwaiter to 
bring Lita over. 

Ordinarily, she would again have turned 
him down flat, but curiosity got the better 
of her, and so she joined him. They were 
married three months later, on August 
29, 1948, at Santa Barbara’s Episcopal 
Church. ; 

Lita wanted Rory to be successful be- 
cause he wanted it that way, and she did 
her share, and more, to help him. A few 
years ago, for instance, Rory was con- 
vinced that, if he turned his Ojai property 
into a guest ranch, they’d “have it made.” 
Since there weren’t sufficient accommoda- 
dations at the ranch for a lot of guests, and 
they had to charge less than other estab- 
lishments till they were better known, 
Rory and Lita did their own work—with 


all the cooking and cleaning falling on her 


shoulders. She did it without hesitation. 
Lita never complained when Rory 


At that point, the case was brought to 
the attention of the Ralph Edwards organ- 
ization. Why the Ralph Edwards organi- 
zation? The statistics tell the story: During 
the past two years, 657 reunions have been 
arranged by the four Ralph Edwards 
shows: This Is Your Life, emceed by Ralph 
himself, the daytime Truth Or Conse- 
quences (emceed by Bob Barker), the 
evening Truth Or Consequences (Steve 
pong) and It Could Be You (Bill Ley- 

en). 

In that two-year period, 10,504 long- 
distance telephone calls have been placed, 
104 of them overseas. A staff of twelve 
members, six of whom are researchers, is 
maintained and, in addition, there are 
secret part-time operatives based in all the 
world’s population centers. 

Between five and six thousand letters are 
received each week. Each letter is read and 
acknowledged in some way. After the 
reading process, each letter is categorized: 
“Compliments,” “Suggestions,’ “Fan Re- 
quests,” “Criticism” and “Reunions.” 


Some of the reunions have been staged - 


swiftly, without hitch. Some have required 
a month of careful investigation and prep- 
aration. Some have taken six months to 
a year. All of the negotiations, for many 
reasons, must be kept top secret. 

- If all the planning, the hope, the head- 
aches and the secrets combine effectively, 
there comes a magical moment on one of 
the shows such as that set up when Ser- 
geant Mount persuaded Elvira to visit 
It Could Be You. He told her that he had 


~ into his old habits. When Lita told him | 


times cut down her hous 
hold expenses to the bare minimum 
the money was needed more desperately 
in a new venture. 

At least, not till after Cindy was 
born. . 

One evening, when Cindy was a year 
old, Lita changed Rory’s habits with one 
remark: “Cindy took her first step today. 
I’m sorry you couldn’t have been here 
to see it.” 

Rory looked up from his dinner. “Why 
didn’t you call me at the studio and try to 
get in touch with me?” 

“Would you have dropped everything ~ 
and come home?” i 

He hesitated. “I suppose not.” 

“Why not?” 

Rory had a lot of good reasons, but | 
suddenly they no longer seemed valid. He | 
began to realize that there were things | 
more important than the financial kind | 
of security for which he had been striv- 
ing all these years. | 

The more he thought about it, the more | 
he realized what he had missed, what he 
was missing, what he might miss in the | 
future. And, one morning he told his 
wife he was going to get rid of every one | 
of his enterprises except Rorvic. | 

Whereas, a year ago, Rory had little | 
time for anything but business, he now | 
finds time to mend broken toys, to take his | 
family for rides, to have vacations. . . . 

Once, just once, did he nearly slip back 


project, or at 


they were expecting a second child in | 
December, Rory once again started to 
worry about trust funds and college edu- 
cations and clothes and not being able 
to provide for them as he wanted to do. | 

Lita smiled. “Have you done so badly 
these last six months?” And Rory couldn’t 
help admitting he’d done better than ever, 
in spite of—or maybe because—he had | 
finally learned to take it easy. Thanks to 
a little imp named Cindy Frances. 


been given two tickets by the Air Force | 
Public Relations office, so why not attend? — 
They had always enjoyed it on TV. | 

That day, as usual, Bill Leyden picked 
out several women in the audience and 
talked about their lives. Then he spotted 
Elvira Mount. Calling her by name and 
asking her to accompany him to the stage, | 
he told the audience of her heartbreaking 
separation from her daughter and her long 
crusade to reclaim her child. “Would you 
like to talk with Hannelora on the tele- 
phone?” he asked Elvira. 

She was stunned. It couldn’t be true. To 
speak to her little girl . . . to hear the 
sound of her voice over the endless miles. 
... She clutched the telephone and tried | 
to find her voice. “Hannelora?” she | 
whispered. And then, in German, she 
poured out a flood of loving words. 

“Mama... Mama...” the answering 
voice faded out. 

“Tt’s a poor connection,” Bill Leyden cut 
in swiftly, “but perhaps we don’t need the | 
telephone.” A backstage curtain shot up. | 
There stood a shy but smiling eight-year- | 
old girl, slowly turning the wishing ring on 
her finger. 

“Hannelora!” screamed Elvira Mount, 
rushing forward in a surge. of bliss and | 
tears. After nineteen months of Edwards’ 
staff work and worry, hope and frustration, 
mother and daughter were locked in one | 
another’s arms. 

Another highly dramatic reunion was 
that between a grown d t d h 


had left home to find adventure. Through 
a series of innocent mistakes, she found 
herself involved in murder. She was tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to a long prison 
term. At last her plight was brought be- 
fore the Court of Last Resort. She was 
cleared of complicity and given her free- 
dom, after having served seven years in 
prison. On This Is Your Life, she was 
reunited with the parents who had heard 
nothing from their daughter during all 
those years, because she had vowed never 
to bring disgrace upon them. They had 
thought her dead. 

Another poignant story was that of Stan- 
ka Senic. Her mother died in childbirth, 
and her father was conscripted into the 
Yugoslavian army when Stanka was two. 
Stanka was given into the care of an aunt 
who lived in Senta, Yugoslavia. For a few 
months, Stanka received regular letters 
from her daddy; sometimes there were 
packages. Then the letters were more wide- 
ly spaced, as the fighting increased. Then 
silence. Stanka was too young to under- 
stand war, but she understood death. It was 
everywhere. 

One midnight, Stanka’s aunt bundled 
her up and placed her in a cart with what 
household possessions could be collected 
quickly, and set out for Montenegro, where 
Stanka had an uncle. In the uncle’s house, 
there were other refugees who had brought 
with them the refugees’ normal burden of 
confusion, desperation, illness and sorrow. 
A family conference decided that Stanka’s 


aunt and her husband must flee further 


from the Communists, and speed was so 
vital that they dared not burden them- 
selves with a child. Stanka was left with 
her uncle. 

The Communists came. There was firing 
in the streets. Men were pulled from their 


shops: and from their fields and_ shot. 


Among them was Stanka’s uncle. Friends 
of the martyred man spirited Stanka from 
the house under cover of darkness and 
eared for her until she could be returned 
—human contraband—to another aunt. 
Because inexplicable change had been a 
part of Stanka’s experience since baby- 


hood, she was not too overwhelmed one 
day to find herself talking—via trans- 


oceanic telephone, through an interpreter 
—to a stranger in Hollywood who said her 


father was living and he wanted her to 


come to the States. She was still in a sleep- 
walker’s daze when she boarded an SAS 
airliner bound for California. 


To go back through the years, Stanka’s 


father had been wounded in action and 


had been picked up by the German Red 
Cross. At war’s end, Milan Senic, believ- 


_ing—from reports of scattered relatives— 


that his daughter was dead, had made ar- 


-rangements to move to the U.S. He was 


working in Long Beach, California, when 
he received a letter reporting that his 
daughter, then seventeen, was alive, well, 
and living with an aunt in- Senta. 
Frantically, he started proceedings to 
bring his daughter to this country. Weeks 
went by, months, a year, two years. Com- 
‘Munications were censored, bureaucracy 


stymied every move. The U.S. State De- 


_ partment got in touch with the Ralph Ed- 


wards organization. In essence, its message 
was: Here’s one for you. Private enterprise 
is needed to solve a problem beyond the 
realm of diplomacy. 

_ That is how it happened that Milan Sen- 
ic, called to the stage of It Could Be You, 
came face to face with the beautiful child 
‘he had not seen for sixteen years. He 
could say only, “My daughter—so tall—my 
tall daughter,” and hold her to his heart. 
Sometimes the Edwards staff finds a 
tory within a story. One day they received 
poignant letter from the wife of a man 
who had, somewhere in the world, three 
rothers. Possibly a mother. The mother 
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had been widowed when the four boys 
were very small; ill at the time of her 
bereavement, she had been unable to hold 
her family together. Three of the boys had 
been adopted and one had grown up in an 
orphanage. 

Could Ralph Edwards, the letter asked, 
locate the three sons whose whereabouts 
were unknown and bring them together 
for a reunion with their mother and the 
brother whose wife was the writer? In- 
vestigation quickly turned up the missing 
mother and three brothers, and indicated 
that a further reunion was possible. One 
of the brothers, Roy Keyser, had joined 
the Army at an early age, had been sta- 
tioned in the Philippines and had married 
a Filipina. Six children had been born. 

After the war, when the Communist 
Huks became a scourge, Roy Keyser de- 
cided to move his family to the US. 
Wisely, he decided to make sure of work 
and housing before bringing his wife and 
six youngsters to a new life. He had been 
gone only a few days when his wife was 
killed in a Huk raid. He was frantically 
trying to make arrangements to rescue 
his six children when the Edwards organ- 
ization stepped into the picture. The re- 
union expanded to a gathering of the clan: 
Mrs. Keyser was reunited with her four 
sons; her son was reunited with his four 
sons and two daughters. 


Has the Edwards staff become blasé? Do 
moments of dramatic intensity leave them 
unmoved? The answer is no. Everyone, 
bursts into tears at the moment of reunion. 

Of course, there is as much laughter as 
tears backstage. One mother, reunited with 
her long-lost son, shook hands vigorously 
and wanted to know if he would get Ralph 
Edwards’ autograph for her. Another 
woman, arriving by air for a surprise ap- 
pearance, had no luggage except a capa- 
cious handbag. However, once safe in her 
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hotel room, she began to peel. She was 
wearing her entire wardrobe—two coats, 
four dresses, and ample underpinnings. 
Arrival pictures interpreted her as an 
ample matron weighing at least two 
hundred pounds. 

Secrecy, of course, is the great rule, the 
great bugaboo, the source of both delight 
and consternation. Even Ralph Edwards 
himself sometimes falls victim to his own 
law of silence. For instance—because 
Steve Dunne always said “Goodnight 
Dad,” at the close of his Truth Or Con- 
sequences show—staffers decided to fly 
Mr. William Dunne of Northampton, Mass- 
achusetts, to Hollywood some night, so 
that he could answer Steve’s salutation. 

Old-master-of-surprises Ralph was not 
in on this particular secret. He happened 
to overhear a page tell a production staffer, 
“Steve’s father is here.” A few moments 
later, just being friendly, he asked Steve, 
“Ts your father visiting out here?” For- 
tunately, Steve was so busy with last- 
minute preparations that he just thought 
he was being ribbed. 

Zip went the program. The production 
staff drew up their fingers across their 
throats ten seconds early to indicate time 
was up. “We're a little late tonight,” said 
Steve, “so goodnight, folks. Goodnight 
Dad.” 

“Goodnight, son,” responded a familiar 
voice from the rear. Steve almost fainted 
when he spotted his father. 

Incidentally, the only reunion-ist who 
has fainted on any of the shows was not 
one of those surprised, but a surpriser. She 
had instigated the reunion and had been 
in constant touch with the Edwards staff 
throughout the arrangements. Yet she 
swooned at the denouement. 

Afterward, she said, “It was the impact 
of the moment that did it. These reunions 
are to adults what a filled stocking is to 
a child: Proof that there is a Santa Claus.” 
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(Continued from page 29) 
stage—radio, television, a motion picture 
and innumerable night clubs. Their play 
completes the cycle. 

Now, this October, they are adding a 
daytime telecast over ABC-TV, The Peter 
Lind Hayes Show. When you ask Mary 
how she can manage six evening perform- 
ances and two matinees a week, plus two 
Monday-through-Friday air shows—along 
with running a house and spending a lot 
of time with the family—she says: “It isn’t 
easy, but it’s fun. I suppose the real answer 
is that I am blessed with good health and 
good help. Dorothy Gadson runs the house 
ong ne children and us, and does a great 
job. 

“Sometimes I wonder if Mary has bitten 
off more scenery than she can chew,” her 
husband has been heard to comment. “But, 
so far, she’s been doing a job of every- 
thing.” 

Mary explains it this way: “I have never 
been terribly ambitious, but I enjoy every- 
thing I do. Keeping house for Peter and 
the children, working with Peter, sharing 
all the hundred and one things that have 
to be done every week. For a lazy South- 
ern girl, it’s a busy life.” 

A close family friend said recently, 
“Mary always has time to do everthing for 
the kids that other mothers do and every- 
thing for Peter that other wives do. She 
never seems to be overtired or overworked 
or irritable. We all wonder how she does 
it. Maybe it’s because theirs is a house- 
hold in which humor has the upper hand 
and in which man and wife are partners. 

“When it comes to any business arrange- 
ments, that’s usually Peter’s department. 
When it comes to writing checks and 
handling correspondence, Mary takes over. 
She was a secretary before she went into 
show business,” the friend noted. 

She learned to write Gregg in New 
Orleans, her home city, and was a secre- 
tary for Fox Film Exchange when a talent 
scout saw her and noted that this five- 
foot-four blonde with the big brown eyes 
and the stunning figure was much too 
beautiful not to be in movies herself. 


The children and Mary were born under 
the sign of Aries, her birthday being April 
14, Mike’s April 9, Cathy’s March 26. 
“Peter is the different one,” Mary said. 
“He was born June 25, which puts him 
under the sign of Cancer. People born 
under that sign are often called ‘moon 
children.’ I think ‘moon child’ is the per- 
fect description for Peter. He never wants 
to settle down and get to bed.” 

Being born under such a sign of the 
zodiac may explain some of Peter Lind 
Hayes’ lovely lunacy. In a profession where 
a certain amount of zany-ness pays off, 
Peter has evolved his own brilliant brand. 
He writes enormous amounts of satirical 
and topical material for their night-club 
acts. He has the lyrics of several popular 
songs to his credit, among them “Soldiers 
With Wings,” and—one special favorite of 
Mary’s—a lovely ballad called “Lilac 
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Chiffon.” 


His current Broadway role in “Who Was 
That Lady I Saw You With?” casts him as 
chemistry prof David Williams, who lies 
to his wife, Ann, played by Mary. It, too, 
is a rather zany kind of thing and right 
up Peter’s alley. The lie—a small white 


one concerning another woman—soon de- 


velops into an international crisis. 
children saw the play before it opened on 


Broadway. 


Mike is interested in electronics. “Other 


small children banged their toys apart,” 


Peter observes, “but Mike dissected them 
carefully and deliberately, then 
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carefully tried to put them together again. 
What’s more, he generally succeeded.” 

Mary looks meaningfully at her husband. 
“Yes, and Mike can still put things to- 
gether better than anyone else in the 
house.” ay 

“Mike wants to go to the moon,” his 
father continues, unperturbed. “That trip 
doesn’t scare him at all—but he doesn’t 
like to go out on our boat.” 

“Oh, yes, he does,” Mike’s mother 
hastens to correct. “He likes it now—he 
just had to get used to it. Cathy,” Mary 
adds, “wants to be a ballerina and a 
mama.” 

“She doesn’t know they don’t always go 


. hand in hand, and we haven’t told her,” 


Cathy’s father remarks. “It’s up to the 
children if they want to get into show 


business, but Mike will go through college 


before he makes final plans. 

“The children put on their own plays,” 
he explains. “Fabulous shows. Mike is 
writer and producer, as well as actor. 
Cathy is all actress. Mike tries desperately 
to dance. Cathy knows a beat when she 
hears it, but Mike is always out of sync. 
If you ain’t got it, you just ain’t got it,” 
Peter laughs. 

“He'll get it,’ Mary assures him. “He’s 
the production genius of the Mike-Cathy 
partnership right now.” 


While Mary became an actress almost by 
chance, Peter was born to show business. 
He was on a stage even before he was 
Mike’s age, a handsome youngster with 
bright blue eyes and light brown hair. 
He was born Joseph Conrad Lind, and his 
mother was a vaudeville and night-club 
headliner known professionally as Grace 
Hayes. When Paramount Pictures signed 
him to a contract, the studio christened 
him “Lind Hayes.” Then they found there 
was a “Linda Hayes” at another studio, 
so they rechristened him “Peter Lind.” 

At sixteen, when he joined his mother’s 
vaudeville act (which he helped to write), 
and she introduced him from the stage of 
the Palace Theater in New York as her 
son, Peter Lind, the whole thing became 
just too confusing. In desperation, they 
decided on “Peter Lind Hayes.” 

Mary, whose Hollywood career started 
when the talent scout sent her photograph 
to 20th Century-Fox, had been singing in 
a hotel night club at the same time she was 
pounding a typewriter during the day. Put 
under contract to the film company, after 
a screen test, she appeared in a number 
of films. So did Peter—but not with Mary. 

The two first met when newspaper and 
radio columnist Jimmy Fidler took a group 
of young stars on a theater tour. “We were 
thrown together for eight weeks,” says 
Peter, “and it happened.” They eloped to 
Yuma, Arizona, on December 19, 1940, six 
days before they had planned a more 
formal wedding for Christmas Day. 

“Practical-minded people that we are,” 
Mary says, “we took the wedding invita- 
tions along with us on our honeymoon. 
We got a little hand-stamping machine, 
marked the word void across each invita- 
tion, wrote Merry Christmas on them and 
mailed them out as our first married 
Christmas card.” 

In the summer of 1942, Peter enlisted in 
the Army Air Force and was soon assigned 
to Special Services in the South Pacific, 
eventually appearing in the Air Force 
movie “Winged Victory.” While he was 
away, Mary did a number of Broadway 
plays, including the Orson Welles musical 
production of “Around the World in 80 
Days.” After Peter was discharged from 
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the Army, on Christmas Day, 1945, he 


movie. 

ie time Peter was away, they had 
decided that long separations were 
not for them, so they began to work to- 
ether as much as possible. In 1949, after 
successfully co-emceeing The Stork Club 
on television, they had a run in their own 


TV show, Star Of The Family. Peter wrote 


naterial for their joint night-club ap- 
arances. 

The Hayes-Healy daily radio show in- 
cludes everything from fast-moving skits 
to pop-tune duets. Both do devastating 
impressions of other stars. In the middle 
of a commercial, Mary may lapse into her 
best Bette Davis accent and manner, or 
Peter may do a line or two from his 

mous punchdrunk fighter bit. Peter in- 
variably breaks Mary up at some point in 
every show and she giggles helplessly. 

‘They loved substituting for Godfrey and 
neither can say enough nice things about 
im. “In four years of subbing for Arthur,” 
Peter notes, “I had only three meetings 
with him, because he was always away 
when I came on. But he made everything 
easy.” 

-*T loved the show,” Mary adds. “Of 
course, there was no pressure on me. It 
was Peter who had to keep the ball bounc- 
ing. I just came out and sang a song and 
utted into the commercials 
there—I’m a housewife, and when I like 
a product I can’t help saying so.” 
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1 they did the Godfrey show, last 
summer, they commuted on their boat, 
the Queen Mary II, which they keep tied 
up in Long Island Sound, three minutes’ 
ride from their house. It’s a thirty-foot 
cabin cruiser that sleeps four people. 

In summer, when they’re not working 
on the boat, you can find them on the golf 
course. Their house is situated practically 
at the third hole. Peter is a topnotch golfer. 
Mary breaks around 100. 

In spite of the fact that the Hayes-Healy 
work-and-play partnership seems fan- 
tastically harmonious, their studio mail 
sometimes includes indignant letters. “Why 
do you mistreat Mary?” a viewer will 
query. “Why don’t you stand up to Peter?” 
another will write. 

“How can I explain to these people,” 
Peter asked, “that the shows we do would 
be dull indeed if there weren’t some of this 
give-and-take? It’s all in fun. Anyhow, 
I’ve always thought that, when people are 
too loving in public, they probably fight 
in private.” 

“It’s just that Peter can’t stand letting 
things get dull,’ says Mary. “He always 
breaks the monetony by throwing in ad 
libs or doing something a little bit differ- 
ent. Before things get stale, he invents a 
few extra laughs.” 

Those extra laughs are probably one of 
the big reasons for the Hayes-Healy suc- 
es And laughter goes hand-in-hand with 
ove. 


Larry Dean Sings Out 


(Continued from page 21) 

is that, when they write back, they don’t 
eem to be upset.” Nor is Larry’s wife 
upset. Alice Dean is a head-turning, five- 
seven blonde with blue-green eyes. “She’s 
lot the jealous type,” says Larry. “And, 
yhen it comes to show business, she’s my 
est eritic. Al watches the show and, if 
she thinks I’m not making a big play for 

Dianne, she gets after me!” 
When Larry joined the Welk aggrega- 
jon two years ago, he was just two months 
hort of being twenty. Dianne was six- 
een. “I lived in Santa Monica then, the 
Lennon family were living in nearby 
Venice,’ Larry recalls, “and Id often 
pick up the girls and drive them into 
aearsal. Well, they’re such sweet kids 
you can’t say anything too nice about 
them. But I had a wife and baby. To me, 
he Lennon Sisters were like daughters, if 
wll pardon the expression. So, when 
awrence hit on the idea of Dianne and 
singing duets and asked for a display 
of romance, it was kind of.tough. Both 
"uawrence and the producer, Ed Sobol,. had 
get after us because we were cold on 
he camera. Considering the kind of fan 
ters Dianne and I get now, I think we 


st be doing a better job of displaying 


ffection!” 

The Lennon Sisters can’t hitch a ride 
/with Larry now, since he and Alice moved 
into a new house at Canoga Park. Their 
me is Early American style, and partly 
irnished with the contemporary furniture 
they brought from their apartment. “We’re 
ing to take our time furnishing,” Larry 
ys. “The next big item I’d like to buy is 
piano. I’d like the children to take 
sons when they get a little-older. Music 
essons never hurt anyone. I might even 

fake some myself.” 
Larry has two children: David, two- 
nd-a-half, and Mark, born last October. 
lice is twenty-one. Larry himself ob- 
by his twenty-second birthday on 


Alice and I met and married, 
first . vi 


was about twenty- 


two. She’s the mature, serious kind. Ex- 
actly like me,” Larry grins. “I don’t say 
that’s the best way to be, necessarily, but 
that’s the way we are. Sometimes, when 
I look at teenagers today, I wonder if we 
haven’t missed a lot of fun.” 

Larry, a Yankee, was born Larry Dean 
Bauer in Iowa. Alice Fant, a Rebel, was 
born in Kentucky and moved to New 
Orleans when she was fourteen. “Alice is 
bright and a very good talker,” Larry says, 
“but sometimes she yaks in a lickety- 
split tempo. With her Southern accent, 
I have to listen close. I’ve pretty much 
learned her language, although it’s hard 
to resist teasing her once in a while.” 

Most ‘of their fun is in planning and 
setting up the new house. “I don’t do any 
housework or cooking,” Larry says, “but I 
can take over the kids. I get a superior 
rating for the diapers I put on. They never 
fall off.’ Larry, who learned carpentry 
from his father and can do anything 
around the house, from installing plumb- 
ing to building in a wall-oven, smiles as 
he says, “Alice can’t even drive a nail 
straight. But she’s a wonderful mother 
and a great cook. We have a lot in com- 
mon, including our love for music. Frank- 
ly, we’re happy to be together. You see, 
the first eighteen months of our marriage 
I was on the road with Jan Garber. Well, 
one of the things I’m most grateful to 
Lawrence Welk for was that he made it 
possible for me to get off the road.” 

Larry Dean’s story is full of surprises, 
but not all a matter of luck. Behind the 
surface good-humor is a young man of un- 
usual character. He has been making tough 
decisions for himself since he was six- 
teen—when he decided he would leave 
home to become a vocalist. 

“Neither of my parents supported my 
ambition,” he explains. “It’s easy to under- 
stand why. We lived in Bridgewater, Iowa. 
It was a very small town with a popula- 
tion under three hundred. I wouldn’t trade 
my childhood there for anything, but it 
had one big disadvantage for me. There 
was no one teaching music. You couldn’t 
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There are some questions a woman can’t dis- 
cuss with anyone. They’re too intimate. There 
are some questions she can’t put into words. 
They’re too delicate. And, there are some she 
may be afraid to ask. Yet, her happiness, the 
happiness of her marriage and family may 
depend upon whether she gets the answers 
she so desperately needs. 

If you are one of the millions of wives bur- 
dened with the unanswered question, the 
unresolyed problem, you will find welcome 
help in THE MODERN BOOK OF MAR- 
RIAGE. From the case files of thousands of 
troubled couples who have come to her office, 
Dr. Lena Levine has drawn upon the most 
pressing problems of modern marriage for 
this book. It is truly a hope chest of sound, 
sympathetic, practical advice by a practicing 
psychiatrist and marriage counselor. 


FRANK ANSWERS 
TO BRIDES’ QUESTIONS 


Dr. Levine has not neglected the bride in her 
very helpful book. Included in this volume 
are the most frequent questions brides have 
asked in groups and individual discussions. 
They are typical of the questions brides every- 
where would 
like to ask and 
have answered 
as a vital means 
for helping 
them toward a 
successful mar- 
riage. 

Whether you 
are married or 
are getting 
married, you 
will find this 
book an indis- 
pensable guide 
for years to 
come. 
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; Bartholomew House, Inc., Dept. WG-1058 
205 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me a copy of THE MODERN BOOK OF 
MARRIAGE. I enclose 0) $1.00 paperbound, 
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1 For one week put aside messy, rash produc- 

= ing external deodorants. 

2 We will send you one week’s supply of 
= NULLO free and postpaid. The magical 

ingredient it contains— extracted from fresh, 

sweet alfalfa—safely neutralizes the most 

stubborn odors, internally, BEFORE 

THEY FORM. 

3 Foot odors, under arm odors, breath odors 
* —even menstrual and colostomy odors— 

simply can’t exist when NULLO is used regu- 

larly. Try it, FREE! 

4 Send your name on the coupon below. Your 
« Seven Day Trial packet of NULLO will be 

mailed free, postpaid in plain envelope. 


THE DE PREE CO., Dpt. 9310, Holland, Mich. 


Please mail postpaid a Seven Day Supply of H 
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Same price for full length or bust 
form, groups, landscapes, pet ani- 
mals, etc., or enlargements of any 
part of a group picture. Original is 
returned with your enlargement. 
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Take advantage of this amazing offer. Send your photos today. 
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Don't be embarrassed 
with Psoriasis, the ugly. 
scaly skin disease. TRY 
DERMOIL. Amazing re- 
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grateful users for 24 
years.With DERMOIL It yy 4 5 

is possible that ugly scaly patches 

on body or scalp may be gradually removed and the an- 
noying itching relieved, while the skin becomes pliable 
and soft as the redness is reduced. Many doctors use the 
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or money back. Sold by leading Drug stores. 
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learn any instrument unless you com-— 


muted twenty-six miles—and no one ever 


did. Although I entered singing contests — 


and had some luck, including a state 
prize, I couldn’t read music. It didn’t 
make sense to my parents that I should go 
into a profession I knew nothing about. 
“Dad is a carpenter and so were his 
father and grandfather. He wanted me to 
follow in their footsteps. I was making 
eighty dollars a week as a carpenter’s 
helper when I was offered forty to go on 
the road and sing with Ray Palmer’s band. 
You can see why Dad was opposed to a 
singing career. Besides this, I was an only 
child, and Mother wasn’t joyful about my 
leaving home at the age of sixteen. But I 
made my decision and stuck with it.” 
After the tour, Larry felt he ought to 


learn something more about music. He ~ 


went to Minneapolis, where he roomed 
with an aunt. To meet his tuition at a 
music school, he clerked in a store, worked 
in a foundry and taught ballroom dancing. 
Weekends, he jobbed with local bands. 
After eight months, he found he was put- 
ting so much time in the business of mak- 
ing a living that he had very little time 
for music. Exhausted, he went home. 

But Larry Dean could no more stay at 
home and carpenter than Como could 
stay in his barber shop and snip hair. 
Larry again overruled his parents and 
went back to Minneapolis for another try. 
This time, he immediately got a singing 
job with a band led by Jules Herman, who 
had formerly played lead trumpet with 
Lawrence Welk. ‘“Herman’s_ orchestra 
played the prom circuit and such places 
as the Surf Room and Chicago’s Aragon 
Ballroom. I sang with him four months. 

“Then I was offered a contract to stay 
on at the Aragon at seventy-five a week. 
I was seventeen and I said, ‘Not enough 
money. They said, ‘If you don’t sign, 
you're fired.’ So I said, ‘Well, I’m fired.’ I 
went out and auditioned for Jimmy Palmer 
and got ninety a week. There was more 
to it than that—because, if I hadn’t signed 
with Jimmy, I wouldn’t have met my 
wife.” 


Jimmy Palmer’s orchestra headed for 
New Orleans, where Larry was introduced 
to Alice. “The moment I saw those big 
blue eyes and her stunning figure, I liked. 
That was at the Blue Room at the Roose- 
velt Hotel, where we were working. 
Alice had come in during the late after- 
noon with some friends, including her 
mother, for a faney sundae. I was in- 
vited over to their table.” 

In less than six months, they married. 
Alice was seventeen; Larry, eighteen. “I’ve 
been asked if we weren’t too young to 
marry,” he says. “A good question. Well, I 
felt this way: I'd been making my own 
way since I left home. I was completely 
independent and—by this time—I was 
working for Jan Garber and making good 
money. I’'d been working with adults and 
singing for adults. 

“The tough part of it,” he says, “was 
being on the road. Alice was soon preg- 
nant and had to stay in New Orleans at 
her mother’s apartment. That was far 
from an ideal situation for a newly- 
married couple. When the baby was born, 
I was in Kentucky with Garber’s band. 
Jan gave me permission to leave right 
away for New Orleans and I was with 
Alice the following morning. But then it 
was back to one-nighters again. After a 
while, I decided to get in touch with 
Lawrence Welk again.” 

As Larry explains, “When I was seven- 
teen, Jules Herman had recommended me 
to Lawrence. He wrote back that I was 
too young to sing at the Aragon Ballroom 
out on the Coast. Now I reminded him of 
that earlier correspondence. He answered 
that he had heard my recordings with 
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have me audi 
explained that, as head of a f y; 
couldn’t give up my job with Garber to 

gamble on an audition. Lawrence was 
very understanding. He told me that I } 
had a job with him and to come on out.” | 


The Deans moved into an apartment || 


where they lived for nearly two years. It } 
was just this past spring that they bought 
the new house—a great personal triumph. |} 

Larry adds: “That’s one of the great | 
things about the Welk organization. It’s 
like a second family. We all stick to- | 
gether. I wouldn’t think twice about call- | 
ing up one of them to come over and 
help me move some furniture, for instance. 
And they’ve been so helpful musically. 
As I said, I didn’t have much musical 
education, so I don’t read music so well.” 

Usually, Larry is off work Wednesday, | 
Thursday and Sunday. On those days, he } 
is at home in swimming trunks, working } 
about the back yard or doing some car- | 
pentry. Often he relieves Alice with the | 
kids. “I enjoy them. David doesn’t know 
many words but he’s beginning to sing.” 


Larry acknowledges that he and Alice 1 
have been lucky to achieve so much at 
their ages. But, aside from hard work, 


they have had moments of trial. “David | 


was born with a heart condition,” he re- 
calls. “It doesn’t affect his activities right 
now, but we have to be watchful. Alice | 
was very ill during her second pregnancy, 
and the second baby came a month early. | 
I had to work that day—actually, we were | 
doing a television show when Mark was |} 
born. The nurse had promised she would | 
phone the moment something happened. 

“Well, just before I was to go on and 
sing, the stage manager signalled me to 
call the hospital right away. I couldn’t. I | 
had to go on camera, and I guess that was 
about the toughest number I ever had to | 
do, because I had no way of knowing the 
news from the hospital. Right after the | 
number, I rushed to the phone. I had } 
sung ‘Bernardine, and I remember some- 
one called out, ‘If it’s a boy, call him 
Bernard Dean.’ ” 

It was a boy, and the nurse reported 
both mother and baby were fine. It wasn’t 
until the following day that a complica- | 
tion set in with the baby’s breathing. “He 
was on the critical list for about six days,” 
Larry says, “and stayed in the hospital for 
a total of twenty-six. But Mark’s just 
fine now, and so is Alice.” 

Larry is very proud of his wife. “She has 
her hands full at home, but she’s usually 
up and waiting for me when I get back 
from the ballroom—and that’s about two | 
in the morning. She makes a snack for } 
me and we sit around and talk or watch’ | 
television. The rough part for her is that 


she likes to get out. She likes to dance. | 


She likes people. Well, I have people and | 
dancing at work—but we do get out to | 
musicals and the good movies.” 

The way Larry’s career is building, he 


may have even less time at home with the | 


family. This past spring, he made his first 
recording as a single, with “Ponytail” for 
Brunswick Records. The platter did very 
well, which means more records and record 
promotion. Plus that, he has been paged 
for his first leading role in a movie musical. 

Although Larry’s career is rocketing, he | 
is far from being satisfied with himself. 
“I know I’ve gone a long way for my | 
age. But I know, too, I should be able to 
do more than I can now. I’m planning on }! 
taking tap and dramatic lessons. And I } 
want to learn more about music. In a 


sense, you might say I’m an anxious guy. |! 


It seems to me that I have to keep prov- 
ing myself.” Then he grins and adds, “I'm } 
the serious type—but not seriously un- | 
happy. If it makes sense, you might say | 
I’m happily serious.” 
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(Continued from page 57) 
promises for the future. For many rea- 
sons, Walter enjoys doing Nightline even 
more than the prize-winning quiz, Dou- 
ble Or Nothing, which starred Walter as 
emcee and quizmaster for six years. Of 
course, a prime reason for liking his new 
stint is the same reason why he had fun 
with the quizzer: It gives him an oppor- 
tunity to express humor—a compulsive 
desire in him ever since he remembers. 

“I became an entertainer at five,” he 
says. Then, with a fast wink and quick 
smile, “Not actually—but, in my mind and 
heart, I did. I was five when I first heard 
my father telling jokes and singing. He 
was in advertising, but also was the best 
amateur entertainer at the parish socials 
in Hartford, Connecticut. I thought he 
was great I pictured myself doing the 
same thing.” 


Walter's parents, who came to Con- 
necticut from Ireland, started Walter on 
singing lessons—but strictly forbade him 
to tell jokes. However, Walter’s desire 
had a way of spurting into action inter- 
mittently. “Not when my folks were 
around,” Walter is quick to add, shaking 
his head and smiling as he recalls inci- 
dents in his childhood. “Like the time I 
was visiting relatives in Worcester. I 
entered an amateur contest at the local 
theater. I intended only to sing ‘It’s a 
Long Way to Tipperary.’ I- finished the 
song and, without a thought, began tell- 
ing the jokes I had heard from my fa- 
ther. I won first prize and a write-up in 
the local paper. Soon afterwards, I was 
sailing to England with r-- uncle, who 
was a priest at Hampton Court. They 
were having a concert on the ship and 
my uncle asked me to sing. This time, I _ 
forgot the words of the song and just went 
into the jokes routine. I was only twelve, 
mind you.” 2 

In college, this flair for inciting laugh- 
ter helped him to pay his way through 
Notre Dame. The late famous football 
coach Knute Rockne, in whose home Wal- 
ter lived during his freshman year, was 
very much in demand as a public speak- 
er at banquets. Rock frequently asked 
the committee to have Walter along, too, 
for entertainment before the speechmak- 
ing. Word spread that Walter was a good 
entertainer, and his “bookings” at all 
types of events increased. 

After college, Walter went into news- 
paper and outdoor advertising work. “I 
didn’t permit myself to think of show 
business as a full-time career,” he ex- 
plains. “The thought of my becoming a 
‘strolling player’ horrified my mother. The 
average person had that kind of attitude 
toward show people in those days. Then, 
too, I was the oldest of four children. I 
felt it was my responsibility to get into 
something stable and secure.” 

But, two years after college, a shatter- 
ing experience put a stop to the road of 
life Walter had taken. Polio struck him. 
He was an invalid for ten months. It was 
then he decided that, if he could ever 
walk again, he would give full vent to 
his desire to perform. And, soon after he 
was back on his feet, he experienced the 
thrill of seeing the billing: “Walter 
O’Keefe, Songs, Jokes and Nifty Sayings.” 

However, important as imparting laugh- 
ter to others is to Walter, the comedian 
is not the only facet of the versatile 
veteran performer. Underlying the comic 
is a deeply religious person. It isn’t some- 
‘thing he can talk about easily, but it is 
well expressed in a poem he wrote, not 
long ago, which begins, “The Lord is 
showing me how to live, Just one day at 
a time.” It concludes with the plea: 
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“May every day be a work of art, 
In which I may play a humble part, 
I pray for an understanding heart... 

Upon reading the poem, a newspaper 
friend of Walter’s insisted on putting it 
in the column she writes for one of the 
wire services. Since then it has been re- 
printed in numerous publications. Walter’s 
own comment is: “It may not prove me to 
be a poet, but it does say what I want of 
life—an ‘understanding heart.’ All of us, 
the whole world needs more religion. The 
world would be in better shape. I don’t 
think religion would solve all the world 
problems, but it would help a lot.” 

In this pursuit of an “understanding 
heart,” Walter feels he’s aided by all the 
listeners of Nightline who write to him. 
They write about everything—their prob- 
lems, their hopes, their aims. A letter 
which impressed him more than usual 
was a recent one from the wife of a 
man who had just finished writing a book 
about his experiences as a Russian pris- 
oner in Siberia. She wanted Walter’s ad- 
vice on getting the book published. He 
kept thinking about the letter throughout 
the broadcast. Afterward, he decidéd he 
just couldn’t wait to write. He telephoned 
the woman in Chicago. 

“T learned that she and her husband 
came to this country from Poland, after 
he was released by the Reds,” Walter re- 
calls. “He worked as an accountant and 
spent nights and weekends writing this 
book. It made me feel very humble, pic- 
turing this man. He had gone through so 
much. Now, he could be spending his 
free time enjoying life, forgetting the 
terrible experiences he had suffered. In- 
stead, here he was giving every available 
moment he could to putting it on paper 
so the world could know. I couldn’t get 
over it. Naturally, Pll do my best to 
get it in the hands of publishers.” 

Walter explains that listeners express 
their friendship in many other ways. 
They send him letters of praise, thanks and 
comfort, when the occasions arise. “Their 
loyalty is very touching,” he says. “I 
was amazed at the letters I received from 
them when I underwent surgery last year. 
They’re very thoughtful tender.” 
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Walter also feels that the show itself 
—with its interest in exploring such im- 
portant problems of the world as atomic 
energy, sputniks, education and Com- 
munist infiltration of nations, as well as 
providing entertainment—has helped widen 
his own perspective of life. Again, in 
talking about this, Walter becomes very 
serious. His bright brown eyes widen, 
he emphasizes the words, his usual fast- 
talking tempo becomes firmer. “I don’t 
pretend to be an authority on any of 
these subjects, but I’m learning. I’m 
taking an interest in all these important 
problems and read a great deal about them. 
We've all got to. If we don’t... well, 
we’ve seen how we were outdone in 
sputniks. That’s only an inkling of the 
disaster we'll face.” 

This interest in world affairs has aroused 
in Walter a stronger urge to travel. His 
enthusiasm over his recent six-week 
trip throughout Europe is topped by his 
plan for next year: “The next one is 
going to be around the world. And in a 
jet plane, I hope. I don’t think there’s 
any part of the world I don’t want to see. 
I’ve been thinking of Homer’s ‘Iliad’ 
lately. Remember? ‘Wise in the way of 
cities and men.’ That’s the way I feel. 
What are cities but men? The more— 
and different—kinds of them you under- 
stand, the better you understand your- 
self. 

Just as the humorous Walter can be 
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feeling of well-being and energy to revive normal in- 
| terest and activity. Use whenever fatigue is a handi- | 
cap in work or play. Send check, M.O. for $2 or $4 size. 

Ij Dept. 7-10, Rednor Products Co., 416 Center st. 

Trenton, N. J. = 
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Callouses 


Pain, Burning, Tenderness 
on Bottom of Feet? 


‘YO 


| 


OTHER. | 
FRIEND 


Apply one of these heart-shaped, 
Super-Soft, cushioning pads of 
Dr. Scholl’s and you’ll have super- 
fast relief. They also remove 

louses one of the fastest ways 
known to Medical Science. Get a 
box today! Sold everywhere. 


CATEEL Cnt 


PRACTICAL 
NURSING 


FREE SAMPLE LESSON PAGES show how 
easily you can qualify for choice of 
careers as Practical Nurse, Nurse’s Aide, 
Nurse-Companion, Doctor's Office 
| Nurse, Infant Nurse or as Hospital 
_ Attendant. Learn at home in your spare 
time in a few short months. High school 
education not required, Students ac- 
| cepted up to 65. 


-..FOR FREE NURSES FOLDE! 
and SAMPLE LESSON PAGE! 
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LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer without attempt- 
ing to do something? Write today for New 
Booklet-—“THE LIEPE METHODS FOR 
HOME USE.” It tells about Varicose 
Ulcers and Open Leg Sores. Liepe Methods 
used while you walk. More than 60 years of 
success. Praised and en- 


dorsed by multitudes. FREE 
LIEPE METHODS, 3250 N. Green Bay Ave., 
Dept. 50-K, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin BOOKLET 


So ae a Se 


No classes to attend. Easy spare-time train- 
ing covers big choice of subjects. Friendly 
i instructors; standard texts. Full credit for 
previous schooling. Diploma awarded. 
Write now for FREE catalog 


WAYNE SCHOOL Catalos HH-60 
2527 Sheffield Ave., Cnicago 14, Illinois 
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Yes, now you can destroy unwanted hair 


GPERMANENTLY, right in the privacy 
i, Bof your home! Mahler is 
NOT a depilatory! 


i 
following 
‘our directions, you too, 
can use the Mahler safelyg 


wo 


important new booklet “New Radiant Beauty’. 
MAHLER’S, INC. Dept. 608-V, PROVIDENCE 15, Rul 


a Tortured 7 Years by 
__ TTCH-SCRATCHY Skin 


“I nearly stched to death for 71% years. Then 1 
| discovered a new wonder skin creme. Now I’m 
% happy,” writes D. Howard of Los Angeles 
a ere’s biessed relief from the itching tortures and 
misery of rash, eczema and skin irritations with an 
amazing new sctentific formula called LANACANE. 
This soothing, stainless medicated creme kills 
harmful bacteria germs while it softens and dissolves 


infected skin tissue. Stops scratching and so speeds 
healing. Don’t suffer! Get LANACANE today. 


FREE! FUR STYLE BROCHURE 


... shows how you can 


: CONVERT YOUR OLD 3 
q pa, FUR COAT into a 


You’ll be thrilled with 
your new stole or cape. 
Our custom craftsmen 
transform your old fur 
coat into a modern fur 
piece. Includes cleaning & 
Welazing fur, new lining, Msil, post 
interlining & monogram. E ook, 2 
All Work Guaranteed. 
We are bonded. Tae 
| CUT OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY ( 
} R GALAXY FUR CO., 236 W. 27th St., Dept. 22M, N.Y. 1 | 


o his _fathe oat e sol =< en) 
Walter can be traced to the influence 
his uncle, the priest. “I adored him,” 
Walter says. “During his trip here to 
visit his sister, my mother, he took a 
fancy to me. He thought it would be a 
good idea for me to study in England for 
a few years. I was thrilled. But I was 
there only a short time when World War 
I broke. I sailed back to Connecticut 
and entered St. Thomas seminary to study 
for the priesthood. You know how it is 
when you're a kid. You want to be like 
the person you admire. I think I was also 
confusing the pulpit with the stage. After 
a time, I realized this was not my call.” 

Walter will tell you that faith became 
firmly entrenched in his heart after he 
was struck with polio: “You do a lot of 


thinking at a time like that, a lot of soul- . 


searching, a lot of praying.” 

Today, Walter shows no visible physical 
effect from the illness, with the exception 
of a very slight limp when he walks fast 
or goes up stairs. He’s filled’ with energy, 
which he channels in other projects, in 
addition to his nightly show. 

“I am working on a few other things,” 
he admits. “That’s another reason why 
a show such as Nightline is such a beauty. 
Your days are free. I’m doing some writ- 
ing—a book. It’s about humorous inci- 
dents during my career. I’ve always wanted 
to do more writing.” 

Walter wrote his own comedy material 
during his early days in radio and, for a 
time, a newspaper column for one of the 
press syndicates. He has also been writ- 
ing songs, on .and off, since he first en- 
tered show business. His most successful 
song was his revised version of “The Man 
on the Flying Trapeze.” 

“Bing Crosby brought the song to my 
attention in 1930,’ Walter reminisces. “I 
sang it for a year in Barney Gallant’s 
night club. I rewrote the song and polished 
it in May, 1931, when I went into the 
Broadway revue, “The Third Little Show,’ 
with Beatrice Lillie. I was kind of sur- 
prised that it was my version which be- 
came a hit.” 

Walter has also attempted writing a 
musical comedy. “I call it an attempt be- 
cause it sure was a flop. It was called 
‘Sweet Kitty Bellairs, and was made into 
a movie with Walter Pidgeon. I doubt 
that anyone saw it; it was that bad.” Hesi- 
tating a moment, as though he were won- 
dering the wisdom of divulging his plan, 
he continues, “I never wrote another one 
after that. But now I’m preparing to 
write one for the stage. It’s taken me a 
very long time to muster up the courage: 
after that failure, but I have.” 

Obviously, Walter’s full and varied ca- 
reer kas all indications of continuing full 
and varied. He started in vaudeville in 


Maverick Trail to Romance 


(Continued from page 46) 

“T don’t mind long walks,’ Donna re- 
plied. So she found her way to Stage 
Nineteen ... and there was Kelly, look- 
ing as handsome and dashing as her mem- 
ory of him, in his period costume for the 


“Kings Row” teleseries then being made | 
at Warner Bros. 


Fortunately for romance, they had a 
mutual friend, Pat Hardy (now Mrs. Rich- 
ard Egan), who perceived at once that 
these two were destined\for each other 
and nursed the friendship along through 
adversity and perversity. 

Jack was studiously resisting involve- 
ment. He knew he was strongly attracted 
to this girl with the Irish eyes and the 
Irish wit. But, throughout all the years 
of romancing his way through bachelor- 


of re 


many as six s 
switch to night ne | 
celebrated one run by Texas Guinan. 
was a real nervy kid, but then you had to 
be. Just like now, it wasn’t easy to break 
into show business. I sent Tex a post 
card telling her how lucky she would be 
in getting me while I was still inexpen- 
sive. I got the job.” 

While playing in the famous club, Walter 
caught the attention of columnists Wal- 
ter Winchell and the late Mark Hellinger. 
Their frequent praises of the comedian 
resulted in an offer to star in another 
well-known New York Club, Barney 
Gallant’s on Third Street. 

“T met the famous and infamous there,” 
Walter recalls. “But I didn’t really like | 
night-club work, either. I left Barney’s 
for the Broadway show and, from there, | 
went into radio. I guess you’d say that’s 
for me. I’ve been in radio now for | 
twenty-six years.” | 

The entertainer’s first radio stint was | 
that of pilot host for the Lucky Strike | 
Magic Carpet. Some of the others that | 
followed include Camel Caravan; Town 
Hall (following Fred Allen as emcee); 
regular guest appearances on The Rudy 
Vallee Show. He moved from the East 
to the West Coast when one of his two | 
sons needed a change of climate to re- | 
lieve an asthmatic condition. Walter 
also had a slight case, but it was more | 
than the California sun which cured him. | 
“After an injection the doctor gave me | 
one day, I became deathly ill, going | 
through the weirdest sensations. I | 
quickly phoned the doctor. He came and | 
gave me another injection to counteract | 
whatever it was he had given me in the | 
first place. I finally was all right. After 
that, I never knew another asthma symp- 
tom.” ; 

Walter’s older son, Michael, 23, is mar- | 
ried and recently became the father of his | 
first child, Claudia Diane. “That makes me 
a grandfather,” Walter beams, his brown | 
eyes lighting up. His younger son, Anthony, 
20, is an architecture major at the Univer- | 
sity of Southern California. Both are a | 
continent away from their father. | 

“T still don’t like being away from the } 
boys,” Walter says. “But trips to the jj 
West Coast can be made quickly. And I 
find I’m falling in love with New York | 
all over again. My apartment overlooks 
Central Park, and I always did think 
that’s a beautiful place. I’m happy with 
my show. And I’m getting around to doing 
things I’ve wanted to do for a long time. 
I’m productive—not wasting time any- 
more. I’m maturing, my perspective’s 
broadening. -I’m contented and enjoying 
life.” 


hood, he had determined not to marry 
unless he had close to a million dollars. 
He was now just some nine hundred 
past ninety-nine thousand short of his | 
goal. 

So, as match-maker, Pat often found 
the going rough. The routine went some- | 
thing like this: Pat would spend long 
hours convincing Jack that he should call | 
Donna for a date. Then, when she finally | 
got him to agree, she would contact Donna: 
“Jack Kelly is going to call you this eve- 
ning for a date. Now, when he calls, you | 
accept.” . ; 

In the interim though, Jack’s courage § 
would leave him—or his perversity would | 
return. No call would be made. Pat, & 
then, would go to work on him again. 
This time, her efforts would be successful jf 
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smar ting 
was not made, 


comedy of errors, pacified Kelly, got him 
to call again, got Donna to answer the 
phone this time—and, at long last, the 
Kelly and Hickey clans came to a meet- 
ing point. 

‘Their first date was at a Hollywood 
night spot called Quo Vadis. Their tenth 


date was also at Quo Vadis, and most of 


the interim dates. On their eleventh date, 
‘Donna said suddenly, “Kelly, I love you.” 

“T couldn’t believe I’d said it,” she tells 
now, in retrospect. “I looked around to 
see if it was somebody else who had 
spoken.” 

Actually, Donna had been building up 
a synthetic courtship for many weeks. 
She had been in the midst of breaking 
off another romance. Each time the man 
would call, she would say, “I’m sorry; ’'m 
‘going out with Kelly.” Just using his 
mame in this way was perhaps an indica- 
tion of her subconscious wish . when 
she suddenly said “Kelly, I love you,” 

he was merely putting it into words. 

At any rate, the die was now cast, and 
Donna Lee Hickey and Jack Kelly be- 
came engaged. And, in a very short 
time, marriage was on the immediate 
agenda. 

They talked about it for three days 
‘and three nights. “I somehow couldn’t 
express myself without saying ‘I love 
you,” Donna admits. 

“Kelly said he didn’t have any money, 
and I said ‘Who needs money?’ On Fri- 
day, he phoned a friend of his to find out 
how you get married in Mexico. The friend 
couldn’t recommend Mexico; he said we’d 
have to go through a long chain-of-com- 
mand and get permission from the Con- 

ul General. He said Quartzite was a 
better deal. 

“We then talked for several more hours 
‘on whether we should have a big church 

edding. We started making out our list 

and, when it got as high as six hundred 
people, we threw the list away, gassed up 

e car and took off for Quartzite.” 

Quartzite merchants are ready at all 
times to serve the public in their chief 
industry, which happens to be marriage. 
Although Donna and Jack arrived in the 
dead of night, they found a little jewelry 
store that just happened to be open, and 
the proprietor pounded out a ring to 
order, while they waited. It cost seventy- 
five dollars, which left Jack just twenty- 
five from the original hundred he took 
with him to be married on. (“I later had 
to borrow another hundred from Donna,” 
Jack admits. “I told her ‘I didn’t bring 
my checkbook.’ She could have pointed 

ut that one can always borrow blank 
checks and fill in the name of the bank. 
But she didn’t. We’d only been married 
ten minutes.”) 
_ As it happened, the Kellys were mar- 
ried again, a month later, in the church 
of their faith, Donna wore biege satin, 
this time out, instead of the serviceable 
black suit. And she carried flowers. 

But this seemed no more binding or 
Sacred to them than their first ceremony, 

the desert night of Quartzite. It was 
there they made a solemn pact with each 
other. “I don’t think we can amount to 
nuch, separately,” Kelly told her. “But 
ere’s tremendous magic in what we can 
mount to together, as a team. I don’t 
mink we should ever be parted, for fear 
the spell might be broken.” 

This marriage pact was put to a pow- 

1 test some four months later. The 
r had had no honeymoon. Donna had 
teady job on the Noah’s Ark TV pro- 
. Jack had made a picture in Mexico 
fore the marriage, and the producer 
Jed him to return for additional dia- 
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ocue, 7 » +s nething in his contract 
that required hm ts return, so—with 
Donna still working and their pact to 
avoid separation in force—he consistently 
refused all calls from Mexico City. 

This went on for four months. 

At last, in desperation, the producer 
got through to him with a last-ditch plea. 
“Tf you'll come to Mexico City, I’ll treat 
you and your wife to a two weeks’ honey- 
moon in Acapulco, all expenses paid.” 

Fortune’s sun shone brightly on the 
Kellys; Donna had just completed her 
series, and everything was favorable for 
the trip. 

“I worked for two hours in Mexico 
City,” Jack tells, “and then we proceeded 
on down to Acapulco for the most fan- 
tastic honeymoon anyone could ever dream 
of. We were set up in a magnificent 
suite in Ted Stauffer’s hotel, and right 
away we made the acquaintance of three 
fabulous millionaires and their families. 
There were twenty-six children among 
them; two of the families had ten each, 
and the other had six. 

“We sailed in their yachts, we went 
deep-sea fishing, we lolled on the white 
beaches under the blue, blue sky, and 
we sat up all night drinking champagne. 
One week of our honeymoon vacation 
went by like a dream. 

“Then, at 2 A.M. one morning, I got 
a call to return to Hollywood at once. 
There was a job waiting for me in one 
of the Gunsmoke episodes. We still had 
one more week to go on our fabulous 
free vacation. Our friends were making 
fun plans for every day of it. They liked 
me, and they were crazy about Donna. 
(Everybody flips for this doll.) 

“But, after all, a job was a job. There 
was a plane out at five in the morning 
for Mexico City, and we started getting 
ready. We had to pack by candlelight, 
because they turn the power off in the 
middle of the night in Mexico. We 
managed to make it to Mexico City, only 
to find out that there was a shortage of 
space on the Los Angeles plane. 

“T was ready to blow the job right then 
and there, and go back to Acapulco, but 
the ticket agent told me he was working 
hard on our reservations, and finally I 
heard my name over the public address 
system: ‘We have one ticket for Senor 
Kelly.’ One ticket. Uno. “That isn’t good 
enough,’ I told the ticket agent. ‘We have 
to have two tickets.’ 

“But perhaps we can get the Senora on 
the next plane, I theenk.’ 

“‘Oh, so you theenk so!’ 

“We had a very painful interlude. Now, 
for the first time, our wedding pact was 
being put to the test. Maybe it was silly 
to interpret this pact as applying when 
a job and home ‘economics’ were literally 
at stake. 

“We came to a tearful agreement, and 
then set about to transact our quick, bit- 
ter business. I gave her all my cash, 
handfuls of Mexican and American money, 
my credit cards and all my other cre- 
dentials. There was no way of being 
sure just when she could get space for Los 
Angeles. The whole Mexico City airport 
was aware of our predicament by this 
time. Everyone was looking at us sor- 
rowfully as we kissed our farewell and 
I dashed onto the plane just before they 
rolled away the steps. 

“But I took one fatal look back, and I 
saw Donna’s shoulders heaving. This was 
too much. ‘Bring the ladder back,’ I hol- 
lered. ‘Take my bags off the plane. The 
deal is off.’ 

“Everybody burst into smiles, the air- 
port was happy again. ‘Take Senor 
Kelly’s bags off,’ the gateman shouted to 
the porter, with a broad grin. The porter 


-whistled happily. 


_ “Back at the desk, the ticket agent was 
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PERMANENT DARKENER 
FOR LASHES AND BROWS 


® NOT AN ANALINE DYE! 
© 1 APPLICATION LASTS 4 to 5 WEEKS! 
Takes just seconds to apply...stays on 4 to 
5 weeks! ‘*Dark-Eyes'’ is the perfect way to 
make eyelashes and brows completely natural 
looking...and it will not harden or break 
them! ‘‘Dark-Eyes’’ is NOT A MASCARAI 
Will not stick to eyelash curler. Eliminates 
25¢ the bother of daily eye make-up. 
It is PERMANENT, SWIMPROOF, 
SEND TODAY | smupGEPROOF, TEARPROOF, and 
for SMEARPROOFI 


TRIAL SIZE \ 6) 25 (plus tax) at leading drug, 


Mor tial order 
ia : ; 

yout ted in 28 dept. and variety chain stores. 

hours! 
“DARK-EYES” COMPANY, Dept. P-108 
3319 W. Carroll Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. : 
| enclose 25c (coin or stamps—tax included) for : 
TRIAL SIZE pkg. of **Dark-Eyes’‘ with directions. 


check shade: [_] Light Brown [_] Brown [_] Black i 


Name. 


Address. 


* Town. 


$500 FOR PHOTOS 


OFTEN MUCH MORE for your child's photo 
when used for advertising (magazines, 
calendars, billboards). All ages, all types. 
Rush one small black & white photo — 

i j " report. 


NATIONAL PHOTO EXHIBITORS 
Box 3035-TA / North Hollywood, Calif. 
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YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF 


without equipment of any sort. A 
simple, easy, 10-minute-a-day, home 
routine will expand your  obustline, 
strengthen and tone your chest mus- 
cles, flatter your figure — all in 3 
weeks, Good posture will add to your 
charm, make you look and feel better. 
For fully illustrated course of instruc- 


tion, send only $1.00 today to: 
WILLDURK ASSOCIATES, 
Dept. 102 Drawer 339, Reading, Mass. 


SHEETS, TOASTERS, 
TOWELS, MIXERS, etc. 
GIVEN TO YOU FREE! 


= Thousands of famous prod- 
ucts to choose from—furni- 
ture, fashions, silverware, 
china, draperies, etc. You 
get $50.00 and more in 
merchandise just by being 
Secretary of a Popular Club 
you help your friends form. 
It’s easy! It’s fun! Nothing 
to sell, nothing to buy. Write 
today: Popular Club Plan, 
Dept. N917, Lynbrook, N. Y. 
=F mee ee eee cee eee ees eee ee 


I Popular Club Plan, Dept. N917, Lynbrook, N.Y. # 
| Send Big FREE 276-Page FULL-COLOR Catalog I 
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I City. = 
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Are Those Crusts and 
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oP SORIASISY 


If they are, use Siroil. For 
25 years psoriasis sufferers 
have learned that Siroil 
tends to remove those un- 
sightly crusts and scales, 
If lesions recur, light ap- 
plications of Siroil help 
control them. Siroil won't 
stain clothing or bed 
linens. Offered on 2-weeks- 
Satisfaction - or - money - 
refunded basis. 

Write for NEW FREE BOOKLET 
written by REGISTERED PHYSICIAN 


NEW BOOKLET 
answers 30 
most-asked questions 
about psoriasis. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES 


un SIROIL LABORATORIES, INC. 1 

| Dept. M-94 Santa Monica, Calif. | 

| Please send me your new FREE booklet on PSORIASIS. | 

| NAME : | 
Please Print 

| ADDRESS_ — | 

CITY. STATE. J 


| NOW! Save Up to 50% 


on Nationally Advertised Gifts 


WRITE TOOAY FOR 
FREE CATALOG 
SENO POSTCARD 


Also, 

taking orders from others! 
EVERGREEN STUDIOS 

Box 846 Evergreen Park 42, UII. 


BE YOUR OWN 
MUSIC TEACHER 


LEARN quickly, right at home, to 
play_ piano, guitar, any instru- 
ment. Our famous pictwred lessons 
make it easy. No scales or ‘‘exer- 
cises’’. Start playing simple pieces Ne LS 
right away. Few cents a_ lesson. D> 
1,000,000 students! WRITE FOR FREE 

BOOK. U. S. School of Music, Studio 7S 

2010, Port Washington, N. 
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Brush It Away—Look Years Younger 
It's easy with Brownatone. Thou- 
sands praise its natural appearing 
color. Instantly tints dull, faded 
or gray hair to lustrous shades of 
‘blonde, brown or black. Safe for 

- youand your permanent. Lasting— 

.4does not wash out. 75¢ plus tax— 
at 2 ag send for free sample bottle. Mailed 
in plain wrapper. Mention natural color of your hair. 
Write—Brownatone, Dept. 27, Covington, Kentucky. 


Doctor's New Fast Rellet 2 


A wonderful new #4 
relief for Bunions , 

and Enlarged Joints % 

is here— es x 

Dr. Scholl’s FOAM-EASE Bunion Shield. 
Made of soft, cushioning Latex Foam. Loops 
over toe. Stops painful shoe friction, lifts pressure. 
Preserves shape of shoe. Flesh color, washable. 
Sizes, Small, Medium, Large. $1.50 each. If not 
obtainable at your Drug, Shoe or Department 


Store, send $1.50 with pencil outline of foot. 
DR. SCHOLL’S, Dept. B-6, Chicago 10, IMinois 


SHORTHAND 
LIN © WEEKS 


Write 120 Words Per Minute. 
Age No Obstacle—LOWEST COST 
Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. No symbols; no 
Machines; uses ABC’s. Easiest to learn and use. 
Fast preparation for a hetter position. Nationally 
used in leading offices and Civil Service. 120 words 
per minute—50% FASTER than Civil Service re- 
quirements. Over 350,000: taught at home or through 
classroom instruction. The very low cost will surprise 
you. Typing available. 36th Year. DID YOU 
Schools in over 400 cities in 1 SEE 
U.S., Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. |READER’S DIGEST 
Write for Free Bookletto: School of ARTICLE ON 


Speedwriting 


erying with joy. 


ae 


wet. 
Meester Kelly,’ he said, ‘I’m so happy you 
finally decided not to go.’ (Very roman- 
tic people, these Mexicans.) 

“We got out of Mexico City together, the 
next day, and still were in time for my 
TV role. And we renewed our vow to 
never, never allow ourselves to be 
tempted to separate again. This is a 
motivating factor in our happiness. If a 
plane crashes, or a train wrecks, or a 
ship sinks, we will be together. Whatever 
happens to one of us will happen to both. 

“This has worked a hardship, financial 
and career-wise, more than once. Donna 
has lost four pictures—in Europe, in Puerto 
Rico, Mexico and Hawaii—plus a tele- 
vision series in Europe. And, since sign- 


ing for the role. of Bart in the Maverick . 


series at Warner Bros., I’ve run into end- 
less difficulties—obligations for personal 
appearances and business trips which I 
steadfastly refuse unless my wife can go 
along.” 

For the Kellys, this formula seems to 
work. They are completely united in 
work, play, plans, projects, opinions and 
dreams. Kelly has been back east to meet 
the Hickey clan—more than seventy-five 
“wild Irishmen” to become acquainted 
with in two days. He has met the wonder- 
ful grandmother and the wonderful god- 
mother, both steeved in the traditions of 
show business. The mother, the brother, 
and the countless uncles, aunts and cousins. 

Donna, too, has officially joined the 
Kelly clan. She has become a warm 
friend of Jack’s widowed mother, his two 
actress sisters, Nancy and Karolee, and his 
brother Bill. 

The Kellys live in a picturesque farm- 


.house that hugs a cliff on one of the hills 


of Hollywood. The rooms all flow in to- 
gether, and are filled with the implements 
of their joint projects, and souvenirs and 
symbols of their life together. Two un- 
usual oil paintings dominate the living 
room. They bought them in a junk shop 
for $1.50 apiece; then spent over ninety 
dollars having them cleaned and framed. 
“These are our Old Masters,” says Kelly. 


lis glasses were all 


My glasses were all wet, too. ‘Oh, — ‘clowns and of horses. 


re are also a 
Everywhere about are so 
their travels. 
with delicate hands, bought in Honk Kong 
because Donna likes delicately carved 
hands.. And there is the bolo knife, 
brought from the Orient as a gift for a 
friend, but rejected by him because it 
looked “too murderous.” On every nook 
and cranny there are curious objects of 
all sorts that have significance only to the 
Kellys. And everywhere, on shelf and 
on chair, there are books, books and more 
books. 

There is a den with a low, round table 
which is always cluttered. It generally 
contains half-filled coffee cups. a half- 
played game of Chinese checkers, and 
reams and reams of typing paper. For the 
Kellys collaborate on writing projects of 
all sorts, chiefly television scripts. Their 
creative efforts dovetail beautifully. Donna 
does research and collaborates on the 
plotting, and each is an excellent critic 
of the other’s ideas. 

Their relationship to each other is com- 
pletely and constantly warm and intimate. 
She is the only person Jack ever per- 


mitted to call him “Kelly.” He calls her | 
“The Big M” or “Kukie.” He says “I had | 


to marry her before I knew her well 
enough to call her Donna.” (Curiously, 
intimacy of address, in Hollywood, is re- 
served for certain very close relationships. 
Pier Angeli is always Annamarie to her 
family and friends. 
only Ardis to intimates, never Brenda 
Marshal].) Kelly always hated the name 
“May Wynn” because it wasn’t real. 
she was “The Big M” until marriage gave 
him the right to call her Donna. 

They have been married close to two 
years now, and their happiness together 
is a pleasure to behold. Kelly admits that 
Donna is the turning point in his life. “I 
used to be a fence-walker,” he says. “Now 
I am no longer a fence-walker. I’m a 
home-stayer, a course-charter and a fol- 
low-througher.” 


Bill Holden’s wife is | 


So | 


The “maverick” days are over—except | 


on TV. 


A Wedding Ring for Teacher 


(Continued from page 38) 
did anything extracurricular; she had 
virtually no social life; she was always 
burying her nose in a book: “I had a very 
severe case of growing pains. I was in a 
blue adolescent mood much of the time. 
I studied as a means of escape.” 

After receiving her B.A. degree in psy- 
chology at Smith, she had gone to New 
York for more courses at Columbia Uni- 
versity. She earned her M.A. in Education 
at the Bank Street College of Education 
and became a teacher. But she had been 
an unhappy teacher. The atmosphere op- 


pressed her, made her tense. She had be-~ 


come more and more withdrawn... . 

Now, on shipboard, she debated with 
herself. Teaching provided financial se- 
curity; acting was precarious. She sus- 
pected her friends and relatives would be 
shocked if she became an actress, but she 
knew that she had been trying so hard 
not to be one, because that was what she 
had always wanted to be! The conflict 
between what she felt was expected of 
her ... and what she yearned to do. . 
was devastating. 

By the time Joan arrived in New York, 
she had come to a decision. She told 
her parents that she was quitting teach- 
ing, and wanted to become an actress. To 
her amazement and delight, they did not 
oppose her. After they had left, she faced 
the problems of a new career realistically. 


She would give herself a year, she de- 
cided, and then look back. Until then, 
she would look only forward. 


Because Kirkland was no longer giving | 


his classes, she searched for another 
teacher, finally found one who “made real 
sense,” Don Richardson. “He taught me 
acting,” she says now. She discovered that 
she had tremendous changes to make. “I 
had to get my reflexes out of my mind 
and into my emotions. I had been trained 
never to act before thinking. I had an 
intellectual’s approach. Now, as an actress, 
I had to learn how to react spontaneously. 
With Don’s help, I made the transition 
from the more cerebral approach of a 
teacher-social worker to the emotional 
personality of an actress.” 

As she absorbed acting technique, she 
began to look for jobs. She bought copies 
of Show Business and Ross Reports and 
started knocking on the door of each 
of the some four hundred agencies they 
listed. She took them in order, alpha- 
betically. (She should have organized her 
job-hunting geographically, but she didn’t 
know better.) 

She stopped smoking, to conserve her 
voice, and added weight. Then she dieted 


like mad. She moved out of the apartment | 


she had shared with other girls, and 
moved into her own room-and-a-half 
apartment in the Yorkville district of 
New York. She abandoned her drab, 


‘to see life 28—Bob insisted that she join him right 


S a new spring in her step. 
No longer was she “tight inside.” Now 
she smiled, and felt confident. She found 
‘she didn’t need books for escape anymore. 
She cooked for herself, and for friends. 
She had more dates, too. 
_ She got her first TV job when she 
auditioned for Lamp Unto My Feet. The 
date of the performance was January 16, 
1955—and, with her first paycheck, she 
oined the actors’ union, AFTRA. She 
was now, Officially, a professional actress. 
The following month, Joan wandered 
nto Olga Lee’s office, and admitted she 
had had only a single TV job. Miss Lee 
liked her at once, and said, “I have a 
strong hunch you will make it.” With 
Miss Lee as her agent, she started to get 
work ...as resident leading woman at the 
Cincinnati Playhouse; the lead opposite 
Robert Horton in “The Rainmaker,” at 
the Player’s Ring in Hollywood; as Stella 
in “A Streetcar Named Desire,” in Detroit; 
4 of commercials; roles in off-Broadway 
shows. 


KF, ncouraged, Joan moved into an “ac- 
tressy-type” apartment in midtown, in an 
old greystone building. Here she cooked 
her fat-free meals and went through her 
daily floor exercises. She saved her TV 
dollars and bought paintings she admired 
in the midtown art galleries. 

Her big TV break came when director 
Gloria Monty was seeking a new “romantic 
ead” for The Secret Storm. Flipping 
through Player’s Guide, looking for a 
friend, Miss Monty came to Joan’s picture 
—and stopped. “This is the girl I want!” 
She exclaimed, and called Joan’s agent. 
Joan auditioned for the role and won it— 
in August, 1957—with a contract clause 
permitting her to accept Broadway roles 
as they came along. For Joan, life became 
‘more secure and relaxed than it had ever 
been. The only thing missing for perfect 
happiness was The Man... . 

_He came along as a Christmas present, 
when Joan was signed for a TV com- 
mercial handled by the J. Walter Thomp- 
son advertising agency. The agency direc- 
or, Robert Foster, phoned Joan to ask her 
‘to come over for a talk, but she was busy 
and her first words to him were: “Im- 
possible!” However, they met later in the 
‘Beat The Clock studio, at rehearsal, and 
Joan had a chance to note that Mr. Foster 
was thirty-ish, a handsome six-footer, 
ith blue eyes and blond hair. 

Joan did the commercial, but felt she 
hhad been terrible. She told Mr. Foster so, 
and he tried to cheer her up. “Let me take 
‘you out to eat,” he said. So he took her 
to dinner, and then to see a stage play. 
' She found she liked him enough to in- 
vite him over to her apartment for dinner. 
Then she asked Haila Stoddard, of The 
Secret Storm, for a good recipe. Haila, a 


_ Joan prepared the dinner lovingly .. . 
hough she rather expected that Bob, like 
all men, would gobble it up without really 
tasting it. “But Bob surprised me. A won- 
‘derful cook himself—as I later found out— 
Ae was so appreciative, and I was de- 
ighted!” 
_ When Bob talked about some of his 
poonds small children, she was even more 
‘delighted: “He was so perceptive, had 
‘such warmth, insight and understanding 
or children, that I knew he was a most 
‘unusual man. I said to myself, This is the 
nan I would marry if he asked me...I 
mk Tl give this one year and see what 
lappens.” 
After dinner, Joan hurried to a party, 
and Bob hurried to another party. But 
knew she had fallen in love. 
A few weeks later—on Friday, February 
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after her TV show for a trip to suburban 
Riverdale, where Bob had his bachelor 
apartment. She thought perhaps he wanted 
to introduce her to friends and relatives— 
but, when they got there, he took her to 
an ancient bridge over the New York Cen- 
tral railroad tracks. 

Joan still had on her TV makeup and, 
because it was a damp day, she was wear- 
ing a plastic rain helmet and a baggy 
tweed dress. From the bridge, they could 
barely glimpse the Harlem River, but they 
could hear the soft echoing of the fog 
horns of small river craft. Then Bob said, 
“Joan Hotchkis, I want to love you, help 
you, and be your closest friend as long as 
you live. Will you marry me?” 

Being a director-producer, Bob had 
planned the entire scene so carefully. But 
he had been foiled by the dastardly 
weather. He had wanted the stars to be 
out in their full splendor, the moon to be 
full and brilliant. Instead, the night was 
misty and damp. Of course, he had not 
rehearsed Joan in her lines, but he had 
confidence she could ad-lib an appropriate 
answer. 

Genuinely startled at the proposal, Joan 
didn’t know what to say except “Yes.” 
Then she burst into tears—ruining her 
mascara. 

For a week, Joan refused to share her 
secret with anyone. “I wanted the idea 
to be mine completely for a while. After a 
week, I phoned my parents. When Dad 
answered, I said, ‘I don’t know how to 
tell you . . . but I’m engaged!’ He ex- 
claimed, ‘Joanie! Let me call Mother!’ 
Then Mother came to the phone and she 
half-laughed and half-cried.” 

She and Bob flew to Los Angeles over 
Easter Sunday weekend. Bob stayed at 
the Hotchkis home. Joan’s married 
brothers (Preston and John) and her mar- 
ried sister (Katherine) came over, and 
everybody just sat around and enjoyed 
the happy talk. 


Joan was given a two-week leave from 
The Secret Storm and flew with Bob to 
San Gabriel, where they were married, 
June 7, at the Episcopal Church. Five- 
foot-five, 125 pounds, with hazel eyes and 
brown hair, Joan upheld the tradition of 
the radiant bride, in a full-skirted white 
gown of French design and a fingertip veil 
attached to a garland of white roses. 
Bob’s mother flew in from Hollywood, 
Florida, and his aunt came in from San 
Diego. Joan’s parents, brothers, sister and 
relatives crowded the church, as Joan and 
Bob said “I do.” Then everybody went to 
the reception in the lovely garden of her 
parents’ home—where Joan took a last 
look at “Joanie’s room” and told Dad she 
was happy he was converting it into a den 


_of his own. 


Bob and Joan then flew back to New 
York, for a week’s honeymoon at Bob’s 
cottage at Fire Island, followed by a 
hurried moving into their new two-rooms- 
with-terrace in a remodeled mansion 
which had once belonged to Alexander 
Graham Bell. 

Joan brought along her Victorian 
wicker chair and sofa set, her paintings, 
and a rocking chair she once bought from 
the Salvation Army. Bob brought his 
modern wicker chairs and other modern 
items. 

When Joan moved her belongings into 
their new apartment, she discarded a huge 
batch of books on teaching techniques, 
psychiatry and social service work. Not 
that she’s giving up her life as a school- 
teacher—at least on TV—but the action is 
symbolic of the great decision she reached, 
when she went through her own secret 
storm. “From now on,” says Joan Hotch- 
kis Foster, “I am an actress and wife . 
finally . . . and forever!” 


There’s 
Money 

In Your 
Future! 


You are going to earn 
lots of extra money in 
your spare time, during 
the next few months, 
by helping us take 
orders for magazine 
subscriptions. You are 
going to discover how 
easy it is to earn $50, 
$60, $70 regularly, as a magazine subscription sales 
agent. No experience is needed. We supply every- 
thing you need FREE. You don‘t spend a penny of 
your money now or ever. So write today for FREE 
money-making information. There is no obligation. 
A postcard will do. Act now while this magazine 
is in your hands. 


RADIO MIRROR SUBSCRIPTION SALES 
205 East 42 Street, New York 17,N. Y. 


YOUR 


Our high royalty—low subsidy 
complete program can help you 
join Comet's list of widely 
recognized and successful 
authors. Send for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 


CAN BE Dept.WG10,200VarickSt.,N.Y.14 
PUBLISHED! 


LEARNING TO DRIVE? 


Now available! Ten complete illus- 
trated automobile driving lessons prepared 
by an authority with years of teaching experience in the 
Driver-and-Safety-Education Field. 

These lessons include: The clutch and the gearshift lever, 
town and city driving, starting on a hill, parking, winter 
driving, night driving, reverse, and open highway driving. 

Published by Automobile Driving Aids, Inc. 
P. O. Box #6, Turtle Creek, Pennsylvania 


Price: $1.00 including postage. No C.O.D.s 
SPUTNIKSI & Il 


BRUSSELS FAIR STAMPS FREE! 


Fabulous collection of stamps show- 
ing: Sputnik 2 in Orbit, Sputnik 2 
in Rocket Flight, Stratosphere Bal- 

loon, Meteor. Station, Radio Tele- 
cope, actual TV set, rv. Station, Microscope, Microbe 
Hunter, Brussels Fair Set showing puppets, etc. All 
this is yours Free, to introduce our bargain approval 
offers. EXTRA: 48-page Stamp Dictionary included. 
Send 10¢ to cover mailing cos 


STAMPEX CO., Box 47-HTV, White Plains, N.Y. 


eSALE (1 


Any Photo, 
Snapshot 
or Negative 
ENLARGED == 


& COLORED = esiorei*, 
IN OILS 


2 48x10 

Don’t miss this sale of sales. White... ie 01 4 
Send cash or Money Order. In- 
clude color of hair, eyes and YOUR $4.00 
clothes. Your original returned. cost 1 : 
We pay postage. 

TREASURE PHOTO SERVICE, INC. 
Dept. AA, 1180 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 


MAKE $50-$60 A WEEK 


Choice of full-time or part-time careers: 
practical nurse, nurse’s aide, hospital 
attendant, infant nurse, nurse-compan- 
ion, doctor’s office, etc. Big demand. 
You learn at home in spare time. Course 
supervised by doctor. Thousands suc- 
cessful. For men and women, 18 to 60, 
beginners and experienced. High school not required. Earn 
while you learn. Certificate and Nurse’s Pin awarded. Easy 
payments. Trial plan. First lesson FREE! 


LOUISE PETERSEN, Registrar, Career Institute 
Dept. N-210, 30 East Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Please send FREE first lesson and 
full information by return mail! 


Name Age 
Address 
City _ Zone State 
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7398—Baby’s pals from nurseryland are 
gathered together on this adorable crib-size 
quilt. Easy to embroider. Transfer of 9 motifs 
6 x 7 inches; color chart, directions. 25¢ 
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7100—Santa’s face forms a gay little apron; — 
wear it for holiday serving. Make several 
for gifts, too. Directions, embroidery and 
applique transfers for 16-inch long apron. 25¢ 


774—Kitchen towels are always welcome 
gifts. These are embroidered with colorful 
fruit motifs. Easy stitches, too. Transfer of 
six motifs, 4144 x 614 inches. 25¢ 
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7199—Amusing doll to place over an elec- 
tric mixer. Her long, full skirt covers mixer, 
keeps it clean. Use gay remnants to make 
doll. Pattern pieces, transfers, directions. 25¢ 
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777—Embroider a colorful needle painting 
in glowing peacock tones. It’s mainly outline 
and single stitch. Transfer of picture, 15 x 
1934 inches. Color chart, directions. 25¢ 


7283—These three little doilies in easy cro- 
chet will add a cozy touch to any room. 
Directions for 9-inch square doily, 91-inch 
round, 844 x 13%%-inch oval. 25¢ 


7380—Tots adore this cuddly pair! Easy to 
make from size-12 cotton socks. Use straw 
yarn for hair; scraps for clothes. Patterns, 
directions for both dolls. 25¢ 


Send twenty-five cents (in coin) for each pattern to: TV Rapio Mirror, Needlecraft Service, P. O. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station, 
New York 11, New York. Add five cents for each pattern for first-class mailing. Send an additional 25¢ for Needlecraft Catalogue. 
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Mlodess 


Pins make it easy... 
Rods make it last! new rwice-a-vEar PIN-IT 


BRINGS YOU THE VERY BEST OF BOTH WAVING METHODS! 


Wonderful new soft waves that last and last! new twice-a-year 


New method, new Liquifix neutralizer. It’s here! 
The first, the only all-over permanent with the ease 
and the lasting quality you’ve asked for... yet it’s so 
unbelievably soft and natural. That’s because new 
PIN-IT gives the right kind of waves for the different 
areas of your hair...then locks in your permanent 
with special lotion and new Liquifix neutralizer. Best 
of all, this new Twice-a-Year PIN-IT keeps your hair just 
the way you like it, from the first day to months l/ater. Apply Lotion and Liquifix with New Target-Point Squeeze Bottle 


